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ii Like the Star Which 





. -- the Sanctuary Light bids all 


to bee before the feet of God 
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Never extinguished, except on Good 
Friday when the Eucharist is removed 
from the altar, the Sanctuary Light bids 
all who approach the Tabernacle to kneel 
in recognition of the veiled Presence there. 





Representing on earth, the seven heavenly 
lamps of the Apocalypse, this symbolical light 
deserves the finest in materials and workman- 
ship. That’s why Will & Baumer compounds 
and manufactures sanctuary lights with especial 
care. Our Lux Domini Sanctolite, a _rubrical 
light conforming with Canon 1271, is stable, will 
not deteriorate, smoke or smudge. Its cleanliness, 
convenience and economy all recommend it. Fits 
any standard opatteney. lamp. 
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Correspondence 





Confirmation or Not? 


Eprror: In your Current Comment of Feb. 
15 under the heading “Study in Contrast” 
you reported on two union-management 
negotiations, with definite unfavorable re- 
flections on Kollsman Instrument Co. 

As you gave no other source for your in- 
formation, it would appear that you wish 
this article to be accepted on the authority 
of your own knowledge. This would seem 
to confirm the charge, mentioned in another 
letter published in the same issue, that the 
Catholic press in this country generally is 
“slanted too far in the pro-union, anti- 
management direction.” 

The following are some facts that do not 
agree with your information. The workers 
did not give up a cost-of-living increase two 
years ago. Their 1956 contract provided a 
6c-an-hour increase in 1956, another 5c-an- 
hour increase in 1957 plus additional fringe 
benefits. The offer from Kollsman in 1958 
represented a total of 16c an hour, which 
the union leaders refused to present to the 
workers at the time the strike was called. 
When the workers finally were given an 
opportunity to vote—after 19 days—they ac- 
cepted the company’s offer. 

It seems the only thing accomplished by 
this strike was that the company lost a lot 
of money, the workers lost a lot of money 
and the congenial feeling existing between 
management and workers in the past has 
been ruptured. 

JoHNn LAWRENCE 
Sayville, N. Y. 
[Our compressed account of the Kollsman 
strike mentioned that the company had off- 
ered a 3-per-cent increase in wages, a cost- 
of-living adjustment to start in July and a 
pension program scheduled to begin next 
January. On rechecking we discover that 
the company offered an additional 2-per- 
cent wage increase effective July 1. The 
correspondent is right in saying that the 
union did not surrender a cost-of-living in- 
crease two years ago, as we asserted. We re- 
ported nothing at all about a strike vote, 
and placed no figure on the company offer. 
Ep.] 


Good Public Relations 


Epitor: Your March 1 editorial on public 
relations prompts me to write you in regard 
to the Communication Arts Guild of the 
Albany Diocese and its work in this field. 
In your account of the work being done 
by various groups to arouse a greater con- 
sciousness of the techniques of public rela- 
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tions by church institutions and organiza- 
tions, you inadvertently bypassed this 
group’s efforts. 

The CAG is active in this work. In addi- 
tion to the fact that our workshop was the 
first of its kind in the history of our dio- 
cese, I know of only two other places in 
the country where such an event is held 
on an annual basis. You mentioned both of 
them in your editorial (Dubuque, Iowa, 
and Catholic Institute of the Press). 

RicHARD M. GUILDERSON Jr. 
Advertising Mgr., The Evangelist 
Albany, N. Y. 


Indonesian Catholics 


Eprror: With respect to AMERICA’s cori- 
ment on the indonesian situation in the 
March 1 issue, may I make a comment? 
The “focal point” of opposition to the 
Jakarta Government at Padang and Bukit- 
tingi on Sumatra is one of the high, strong 
Muslim concentrations. The Minankabau, 
who people the area, are a proud, dynamic 
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group—the legendary progenitors of the 
Malay race. From them have come many of 
the country’s leaders, including, I believe, 
Mohammed Hatta and Sutan Sjarir. But the 
area can hardly be thought of as Christian. 

Northern Sulawesi (Celebes), on the 
other hand, has a large Christian minority, 
including about 40,000 Catholics. In this 
region religion has been a significant factor 
in opposition to Jakarta. 

Determining the number of Indonesian 
Catholics is unusually difficult because large 
areas of the archipelago are not under Indo- 
nesian jurisdiction. Figures for the Catholic 
vicariates of British Borneo, Portuguese 
Timor and New Guinea are sometimes in- 
cluded. But even a conservative estimate 
that would exclude these vicariates could 
hardly place the number at less than one 
million (it is probably 1.1 million). Flores 
alone has about 600,000 Catholics. 

It is heartening to be able to report that 
even in the midst of the recent nationalist 
troubles over New Guinea, when hundreds 
of Dutch nationals were being expelled 
from Indonesia, a group of Franciscan and 
Trappist priests was admitted. 

Francis J. CORLEY, S.J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hold That Fire 


Eprror: Regarding “Manhattan Melee” 
(Am. 2/22), you suggested that the police 
should “hold their fire until the need for it 
is a bit more urgent than it seems to have 
been in this case.” This is constructive and 
reasonable, of course. But it should be re- 
membered that the policeman in that situa- 
tion could not be expected to concern him- 
self with “what seems to have been,” but 
rather with “what seems to be.” 

When he sees a gunman fleeing from the 
scene of his crime, armed and desperate, 
firing would seem to be the best means of 
stopping him. 

VinNcENT S. BURKE 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Hi-Fi Fans 


Eprror: We are native New Yorkers who 
of necessity move several times during a 
year—my husband is an engineer. There- 
fore we send you more than our share of 
“change of address notices.” After studying 
the diagram on the back of your Feb. 22 
issue, I feel duty bound to tell you that 
in our particular case, the changes from 
your office have been made most efficiently. 
We were delighted with the addition of 
Father Guentner’s feature, Recordings. Now 
AMERICA is complete. Non-Catholics like to 
say that Catholics of today are just not in- 
terested in the arts. Your “Dialog with Our 
Readers” would indicate that this is true. 
Marie B. KuNDER 
St. Louis, Mo. 
[Praise for Father Guentner’s column came 
also from Conception, Mo., and Cuero, 
Texas. Ep.] 


Catholic Leaders 


Eprror: The March 1 issue is terrific; but 
then, that’s not unusual. Unusually good, 
though, seemed the thoughtful editorial 
titled “Catholic Leaders.” It goes to the 
heart of the matter. 

Perhaps our Catholic alumni need more 
pricking than back-patting. Yet so many of 
the critical remarks are unjust to particular 
examples of the type of leaders you men- 
tioned. I think of local examples—a village 
trustee, a high-school teacher, a school-dis- 
trict official, a scientist working on impor- 
tant research, husbands and wives active in 
all sorts of school and civic affairs. They 
are, because of their Catholic education, 
aware of family, parish and civic obliga- 
tions, and trying to keep a balance between 
these obligations and the need for continu- 
ing study and growth—which can be an 
agonizing process, even on a “low” level of 
leadership. They may never achieve na- 
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tional prominence; but it does not seem 
just to cry: “What are our educated Catho- 
lics doing?” as if they had all gone from 
college to a life of idle amusement, compla- 
cent laziness and vegetable unawareness. 

Is it possible that “success” (leadership, 
prominence, or what-have-you) as it oc- 
curs in the United States today is something 
that is intrinsically difficult for a Catholic? 
Aren’t there a good many fields in which 
the laurels go to the man who has a nearly 
psychotic ambition, or an overbalanced 
specialized interest? Is this desirable? 

Dorotuy DEMPSEY 

Park Forest, IIl. 


Discouraged Writers 


Eprtor: Catholic editors had much to say 
during Catholic Press Month about the 
dearth of Catholic writers. Granted that 
many Catholics are diffident about expres- 
sing themselves in print, may not some of 
the trouble be with the publishers? 

In general, rates of payment are meager. 
Some editors are negligent about reporting 
on manuscripts and disregard letters of in- 
quiries. One magazine to which I contribute 
more or less regularly has paid six dollars a 
page, or approximately two-thirds of a cent 
a word, for 20 years. A magazine kept an 
article of mine for 14 months, with no re- 
port except that it had been received and 
submitted to the editor. Two letters of in- 
quiry were unanswered. In a third letter I 
stated that in submitting the article I had 
acted under the bishop’s advice. That 
brought a reply and publication but no re- 
muneration. Yet their rate of payment is 
listed as three cents per word. 

Again, at the editor’s request, three mem- 
bers of my community wrote for a children’s 
Catholic magazine. It was on record as pay- 
ing “$25 and up” per story. Over a period 
of two years a total of about twenty of my 
stories were used and a similar amount of 
writing done by my companions. Each year 
the Motherhouse received a check for $75 
in payment for our labors. 

These points might be one aspect of 
Catholic publishing which is worthy of 
consideration. 

StisTER M. Evarista 
Ponca City, Okla. 


Marine Corps “Brutality” 


Eprror: In his article on “Marine Corps 
‘Brutality’” (3/1), William V. Kennedy 
generously conceded that some of the 
charges leveled against Marine training 
may have been the product of “‘momism,” 
and that the Marine Corps “has within its 
ranks some of the finest officers and non- 
commissioned officers available to any of 
the armed services.” If the generosity dis- 


played here had been matched by fairness 
throughout the comment, I would not now 
be writing this letter of protest. 

I can go right to the heart of my disagree- 
ment with Mr. Kennedy by first quoting a 
sentence from his comment. After pointing 
out that training methods in the Army, 
Navy and Air Corps have produced soldiers 
as hardened and combat-ready as the Ma- 
rines, Mr. Kennedy goes on to say: “Yet 
none of these forces has found it necessary 
to crack men over the skull with swagger 
sticks or force them to suspend themselves 
over a bared bayonet to make them ‘tough’ 
or ‘combat-ready’.” In this sentence, I de- 
tect two unwarranted implications. 

The first of these implications is that 
marines crack one another over the skull 
because this practice is encouraged or tacitly 
approved by the Marine Corps. The fact is 
that the corps has always been chagrined 
by the abuses of authority among its mem- 
bers and that such men have been invari- 
ably removed from command. 

The other implication in Mr. Kennedy’s 
statement that I object to is that Marine 
Corps drill instructors indulge in this kind 
of sadism in order to make the men tough 
and combat-ready. It puzzles me that Mr. 
Kennedy did not even consider a more ob- 
vious explanation for this brutality. Couldn’t 
it be, Mr. Kennedy, that this brutality was 
meted out by the bully-boys, the “little 
men” mad with power who find a niche in 
every organization? I encountered a num- 
ber of these “animals” in the corps. But I 
claim that these “animals” are not peculiar 
to the corps. 

Epwarp P. J. CorBETT 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Praise from Prose Lover 


Eprror: May I congratulate you on your 
choice of Sister Mary Aquin’s article, “The 
Church and the Artist” (AM. 2/15). 

The article has shaken me out of the 
growing conviction that our Sisters too 
often teach an elaborate 19th-century 
prose, with more stress on empty form than 
on content. Her article has depth, concise- 
ness and clarity. If more English teachers 
in our Catholic schools were of her caliber, 
we might not be asking “Where are our 
modern Catholic writers?” 

Joun N. Pappas 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Eprror: Sister Mary Aquin’s article “The 
Church and the Artist” has been one of the 
most interesting and discerning articles I 
have ever read in America. I do think that 
reprints should be made available to be 
mailed to every parish priest and other in- 
terested parties. 

Joun L. Hooper 
New Orleans, La. 
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Current Comment 





Geneva Not For Burying 


Though the 1955 Geneva Big Four 
talks were not the kind of thing we want 
to see again, they were not wholly bar- 
ren of good decisions. One of these was 
the agreement that the major powers 
should strive for the unification of Ger- 
many by free elections. This accord the 
Soviets soon afterwards sought to wash 
down the drain by unilaterally declaring 
that such a question was one for the 
Germans to determine all by themselves. 

Moscow now wants us, in effect, to 
sanction its disregard of that pledge on 
Germany. In an aide-mémoire published 
March 6, the Kremlin insists that the 
question of German unification “cannot 
be a subject of consideration” at a sum- 
mit conference. If the Western powers 
yield to this bold claim, they would 
equivalently be releasing the Soviet 
Union from a firm agreement reached at 
Geneva as the result of diplomatic bar- 
gaining. 

This is an old Kremlin trick. The So- 
viets wish to start all over every time 
with a clean slate. In this way their past 
record of bad faith does not hover over 
them at international conferences, and 
they are free to move on, breaking 
ground for new violations. This tactic 
has succeeded for years. Repeatedly, in 
the postwar period, the United States 
found itself bargaining for a second time 
over issues which it considered to have 
been already settled by mutual conces- 
sions. On these occasions we made new 
concessions, amounting each time to a 
renunciation of former rights. These 
were made in return for new Soviet 
pledges, destined never to be kept. That 
is why the Soviets now want to “bury” 
Geneva, and why the United States and 
our allies want to start where Geneva 
left off. 


Seato and the Soviets 


Like all other free-world alliances, 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
has long since drawn Soviet fire. Hence, 
none of the delegates assembled in 
Manila on March 11 for Seato’s fourth 
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annual meeting were unduly disturbed 
by Russia’s latest propaganda barrage. 
But they may have been more than or- 
dinarily curious. For, as Secretary of 
State Dulles remarked at Manila’s open- 
ing session, the Soviet press and radio 
have been devoting seven times more 
comment to Seato these days than dur- 
ing a comparable pre-conference period 
last year. 

Why the sudden, almost frantic at- 
tention that the Soviets are giving 
Seato? As Secretary Dulles warned, it 
could be that the Reds are plotting a 
new aggression. It seems more likely, 
however, that the Kremlin is merely 
keeping alive its old war of nerves in 
Asia. The Soviet attack on Seato has the 
same ring as the “letter from a doubting 
Vietnamese” which was the subject of 
an editorial in these pages last week 
(p. 687). Like the “little Vietnamese 
girl,” the Reds are giving the military 
aspects of Western aid to Asia a bad 
press in the hope of enticing uncom- 
mitted Asians into the Communist camp. 

Seato is, of course, a military alliance. 
There is no getting around that. But 
defense is not its only purpose. It 
aims at promoting the common social, 
cultural and economic aspirations of the 
member states. In the interests of the 
free-world position throughout the un- 
committed areas of Asia, this aspect of 
Seato should perhaps be given height- 
ened attention and wider publicity. 


China’s Coexisting Protestants 


China Reconstructs is a review pub- 
lished for foreign consumption under 
Peking’s watchful eye. The January, 
1958 issue carried a most enthusiastic 
report on Christianity in the rural areas 
of Red China. The author, Wu Yao- 
tsung, is apparently a man of some influ- 
ence in Chinese Protestant circles. He is 
Chairman of the “Three-Self Movement” 
(Self-Administration, Self-Support, Self- 
Propagation of the Gospel) of the Prot- 
estant Church in China, Moderator of 
the Church of Christ in China and a 
member of the Standing Committee of 
the National People’s Congress. 


Together with Bishop Robin Chen of 
the Chinese Anglican Church, Mr. Wu 
visited numerous churches in the An- 
hwei, Shantung and Honan Provinces. 
He found that churches in rural areas 
enjoy “the same freedom” as those in 
urban centers. The Government does not 
interfere in religious affairs at all. Where 
attendance has fallen off, the cause must 
be sought in “the quality of [church] 
leadership” and not in Government per- 
secution. 

There is something essentially wrong 
with Mr. Wu’s report. None of it squares 
with recent NC releases on the increas- 
ing pressures being brought to bear on 
Chinese Catholics. Nowhere does Wu 
Yao-tsung mention the Catholic Church 
at all. Why not? 

Does the answer lie in the following 
secret directive of the Chinese Commu- 
nist party recently released by Fides 
International News Service: “The Cath- 
olic Church must absolutely be ruined 
and destroyed”? The directive went on: 
“As for Protestantism, because it is led 
by the fallacious idea of coexistence, let 
it die its natural death. . . .” Is Chinese 
Protestantism prospering, or is it digging 
its own grave? 


French Catholics Speak 


Sharing the torment of all France 
over the seemingly fruitless war in Al- 
geria, the French hierarchy has set aside 
May 18 as a day of nation-wide prayer 
for an end to the conflict. This appeal 
came at the close of the annual meeting 
of the Assembly of Cardinals and Arch- 
bishops, presided over by Achille Cardi- 
nal Liénart, Archbishop of Lille. 

Practically the whole of the assem- 
bly’s statement was devoted to the Al- 
gerian war. As in the past, the hierarchy 
restricted itself to expounding the moral 
principles which should govern France’s 
relations with North Africa. But there 
was no ignoring the hierarchy’s acute 
discomfort over the Government’s con- 
duct of the war. 


France has a tradition of honor to 
maintain in safeguarding interna- 
tional morality. . . . It is never per- 
missible to serve even a good cause 
by means which are intrinsically 
e 


Far more sweeping was the position 
taken by the Mission de France prior 
to this statement of the French hier- 
archy. The Mission de France is an or- 
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ganization founded in 1942 to strength- have a “vital bearing” on the choice of Que., pointed out that Protestant fortunat 
en Catholicism in the lives of French- a new Premier should the present crisis churches in that province enjoy “normal historic - 
men. It too claims Cardinal Liénart as collapse the Gaillard Government. rights and privileges.” He then said: At this - 
president. “If the Algerian people wish In times of sickness, distress or denounc 
to exist apart from the French people,” eg — and —. ages tertainm 
the Mission stated, “we have no right Canadians Join Hands oe om 6 ete d Enclish ten lead: 
to say that the Church opposes the ac- helping each other through life’s them Pa 
cession to independence of that people.” Last month, at an important meeting more difficult experiences. bishop o 
The Mission de France cannot com- of Protestants in Toronto, stress was laid When one enters a French-Catholic on, Ang 
mit the Church to one side or another on the “very wholesome and friendly home, he said, a Catholic or a Protestant Chief Ra 
of a controversy. Nevertheless there is relationship” that thrives between Prot- becomes aware at once of “an atmos- Commur 
no denying the impact this statement has _ estants and Catholics in the overwhelm- _ phere of happiness, kindness and cordial was the 
had in France. Religious News Service ingly French-Catholic Province of Que- _ hospitality.” in a gro’ 
reported on March 10 that it may even _ bec. Dr. John D. Patterson of Lachine, As if to dramatize and signalize this civic-min 
° to a mer 
e ee tributing 
——Editor Talks Back to Critic —— 
As we 
EVER, NEVER TALK BACK to a reviewer—anybody when it’s not only permissible but de rigueur to at this s 
knows that. Even if you can prove that an blast away at the Catholic press. However, despite cooperati 
unfavorable review is the direct result of black- my admiration for the tremendous progress of the civic goal 
mail, fraud and hypertension, keep your mouth Catholic press and the many fine Catholic maga- ulate our 
shut tight. And when a reviewer praises a book you zines and newspapers being published today, I have ach 
are associated with, only two words—“Thank you” would like to suggest that Mr. Sherry and others How lon; 
—are safe to utter. More than that will lead to who are interested consider the following as pos- United § 
trouble. sible causes for his “disappointment”: forces of : 
The editors of AMErica obviously like to stir up 1. There are too many Catholic magazines and battle for 
trouble, for they have asked me, as a coeditor with newspapers. Too many to support, too many to 
Clem Lane of Realities (Bruce, 1958), to comment staff, too many to read. The bad and the mediocre 
on Gerard E. Sherry’s very generous review of the hurt the good ones in competing for readers and Father 
book in the February 22 issue. advertisers. From the sole criterion of service to 
Though I should know better, I am foolhardily their readers, many of them don’t deserve to exist. For mo 
willing, because Mr. Sherry expresses in his review Too often the Catholic press is used as a means to non-Cath 
a most provocative “disappointment.” He wonders raise money rather than to offer its readers pleas- able shoc 
why “it should be necessary to go outside our own ure, information, stimulation and inspiration. nounces h 
2. Too often the business office rather than the more of ¢ 


journalistic ranks to get the best in Catholic writ- 
ing” (only six of the 25 Realities contributors are 
active in the field of Catholic journalism ) and why 


story inti 
national p 


editorial office wields the power. This results in 
the most modern IBM equipment, high-pressure 

















“only two of our diocesan newspapers” are in- promotion and sales techniques—and a product what Fatl 
cluded. suffering from neglect and malnutrition. Business- cese of Inc 
I wish I knew the answer. I do know that Mr. men, promotion and advertising geniuses deserved- the medit 
Lane and I began our search for the “best” from ly receive top salaries, but editorial personnel and illustrated 
the Catholic press with no preconceived ideas as to free-lance writers are left to eat cake—and crumbs of Look m 
what, where and by whom. It made no difference at that. appears v 
to us whether the author was single or married, 3. We have oversold zeal and undersold com- Most Rev. 
lay or religious, Democrat or Republican, bilious petence, with the result that too few young people Indianapo 
or benign. Not until we had drastically reduced the are willing to accept the fact that writing is hard The fre 
material submitted by applying our conception of work and not the least bit romantic. Pfau’s on 
permanency and quality did we even begin to de- 4. Let’s give up trying to sell the idea that it is grip of ad 
tect the pattern that emerged. Whatever moral a duty to read the Catholic press, and concentrate and to his 
may be inferred from our selections was certainly on publishing magazines and newspapers that de- self an act 
not intentional. mand to be read. too, on th 
This sort of discussion is probably illegal in any 5. Finally, a little less sensitivity to well-inten- sanctionin; 
month except February (Catholic Press Month), tioned criticism from within and without, a little nificance, } 
less inclination to defend the status quo of the The me: 

Realities: Significant Writing from the Catholic Catholic press and a more truly enthusiastic desire has carrie 
Press was published February 14. It was sponsored to experiment, question and criticize might accel- lectures. tc 
by the Catholic Press Association. Coeditor Dan erate our rate of progress. Alcoholics 
Herr discusses a recent review of the book. He is I was right in the first place—I should have kept try, and tc 
president of the Thomas More Book Associates. my mouth shut. Dan HERR in persona 
different a 
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fortunate state of affairs in Quebec, an 
historic meeting took place on Feb. 27. 
At this meeting a common declaration 
denouncing immoral literature and en- 
tertainment was signed by Montreal’s 
ten leading religious spokesmen, among 
them Paul-Emile Cardinal Léger, Arch- 
bishop of Montreal, Rt. Rev. John Dix- 
on, Anglican Bishop of Montreal, and 
Chief Rabbi S. Herschorn of the Jewish 
Community Council. Their manifesto 
was the latest and most important step 
in a growing campaign on the part of 
civic-minded Canadians to put a stop 
to a menace of immorality that is con- 
tributing, as the manifesto puts it, to 
“the corruption of a whole generation.” 

As we look on from across the border 
at this superb example of intercredal 
cooperation by men dedicated to the 
civic goal of public morality, we congrat- 
ulate our Canadian friends for what they 
have achieved by this edifying move. 
How long will it be before we of the 
United States can similarly rally the 
forces of all religious groups in this same 
battle for decency? 


Father Pfau’s Story 


For most Catholics—and a good many 
non-Catholics as well—it is a consider- 
able shock when a priest publicly an- 
nounces himself as an alcoholic. It is still 
more of a jolt when he tells his entire 
story intimately in a widely circulated 
national periodical. Yet this is precisely 
what Father Ralph S. Pfau, of the Dio- 
cese of Indianapolis, chose to do through 
the medium of an admirably written, 
illustrated article in the March 18 issue 
of Look magazine. Moreover, the article 
appears with the full approval of the 
Most Rev. Paul Schulte, Archbishop of 
Indianapolis. 

The frank self-revelation of Father 
Pfau’s once-tragic helplessness in the 
grip of a deadly enemy to his priesthood 
and to his human personality was in it- 
self an act of no small courage: courage, 
too, on the part of his archbishop, for 
sanctioning it. But of much greater sig- 
nificance, it was an act of noble charity. 

The message of hope that Father Pfau 
has carried for ten years through his 
lectures to some 200,000 members of 
Alcoholics Anonymous all over the coun- 
try, and to more than 10,000 alcoholics 
in personal interviews, will now reach a 
different and much wider audience. 
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The Father Pfau story must be read 
in its entirety for its full weight to be 
grasped, and it is good that it will be 
developed in a forthcoming book. He 
makes extremely clear the function of 
the AA technique, and gives startling in- 
sight into what curiously enough is the 
crucial difficulty at issue: the willing- 
ness to acknowledge oneself as an alco- 
holic. Finest of all, he shows the victim’s 
total dependence on the grace of God. 


Blow to Fair Trade 


February 26, 1958 will forever be a 
black day in the book of fair traders. 
Once General Electric, up till then a 
bulwark of fair trade, announced that 
it was reluctantly quitting the fight, fair 
trade in small household appliances 
promptly curled up and died. Within a 
matter of hours, GE was followed by 
other stalwarts—Sunbeam Corporation, 
the Toastmaster division of McGraw 
Edison, the Royal-McBee Corporation. 
Desperate fair traders said that they 
would now push more strenuously than 
ever for a Federal fair-trade law that 
would be beyond the reach of State 
courts, 

At the moment the prospect for such a 
law is not promising, though the political 
power of small retailers, led by the or- 
ganized corner druggists, should not be 
underestimated. Neither should the 
moral appeal of the basic idea of fair 
trade—that there is such a thing as a 
fair price, which permits capital a fair 
return and workers a fair wage, and 
that to cut such a price smacks in some 
way of unethical procedure. 

Opponents of fair trade have been 
able to cope with this argument only 
by contending that the fair price is one 
resulting from competition, and that by 
granting manufacturers the power to fix 
the minimum resale prices of their prod- 
ucts, fair-trade laws concede them in 
effect the power to insulate themselves 
from competition. The implication is 
that fair traders regularly set their prices 
too high and thus practice usury at the 
expense of consumers. 

We have not heard the last of this 
controversy. So long as chain stores and 
big department stores can bankrupt 
small retailers by offering uneconomic 
discounts, consumers will wonder 
whether the social cost of their bargains 
isn’t cruelly high. 


Benefits for the Jobless 


The President’s recommendation that 
the Federal Government supplement 
State jobless benefits for the 5.1 million 
unemployed has focused fresh attention 
on the Kennedy-McCarthy bill. Intro- 
duced last month in the Senate by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts and 
in the House by Rep. Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy of Minnesota, this bill would end 
the wide diversity of approach that 
characterizes our State unemployment 
compensation systems. 

At the present time an unemployed 
worker in Pennsylvania is eligible for 
benefits for a maximum of 80 weeks; in 
Florida the maximum is 16 weeks. These 
are admittedly the extremes, but great 
differences exist among the other States, 
too. Nor are the differences restricted to 
duration of payments; they extend to 
the amount of benefit as well. The maxi- 
mum weekly benefit in Louisiana, for 
instance, is $25. It is $57.50 in Nevada. 

Under the Kennedy-McCarthy bill, 
the minimum duration of benefits in all 
States would be 39 weeks. The maxi- 
mum payment would amount to two- 
thirds of the average weekly wage in 
the State paying the benefit, with every 
unemployed worker eligible to receive 
at least half of his weekly wage. 

For the past five years President Ei- 
senhower has been urging the States to 
improve their jobless pay systems. He 
wants a uniform 26 weeks for the dura- 
tion of payments, with benefits raised to 
the point where the great majority of 
workers would be eligible for “at least 
half their regular earnings.” In addition 
to being somewhat more liberal in its 
terms, the Kennedy-McCarthy approach 
substitutes Federal compulsion for 
White house exhortations. It is a more 
realistic road to a highly desirable goal. 


National Book Awards 


On March 11, for the ninth year, 
prizes that are being built up as the 
most imposing of all awards to authors 
were handed out with considerable fan- 
fare at New York’s Hotel Commodore. 

The National Book Awards are the 
“only industry-wide honors in the book- 
publishing field,” and are sponsored by 
the American Book Publishing Council, 
the American Booksellers Association 
and the Book Manufacturers’ Institute. 
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Several months in advance, editors, 
booksellers, critics and the like are 
polled; distinguished juries select win- 
ners from the works most frequently 
mentioned. 

All this might seem to assure us that 
truly representative books get the laur- 


when the prizes went to Robert Penn 
Warren for poetry (Promises: Poems 
1954-1956, Random House) and to 
Catherine Drinker Bowen for nonfiction 
(The Lion and the Throne, Atlantic- 
Little, Brown). 

The fiction award, however, crowned 
a novel that displays no particular dis- 


tinction, The Wapshot Chronicle, by 
John Cheever (Harper). With the sole 
exception of Faulkner’s A Fable, singled 
out for an award in 1955, the fiction 
honored in the nine years of the National 
Book Awards has not been truly top- 
flight. One expects such awards to spot- 
light greater talent. 


els. This goal was attained this year 


N ITALIAN COURT RECENTLY found the Bishop of 
Prato guilty of libel and slander (Am. 3/15, p. 
684). His “offense” was that he had denounced 
as public sinners two residents of his diocese who 
had contracted a purely civil marriage contrary to 
the requirement that Catholics must marry before 
a Catholic priest (Canons 1094, 1099). Here in 
the United States, Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United for Separation of Church and State 
(POAU) lost no time in hailing this decision as 
“one of the most significant victories for religious 
tolerance in our times,” according to a statement 
issued by Glenn L. Archer, POAU executive di- 
rector. Mr. Archer also suggested that American 
priests be similarly punished for refusing to recog- 
nize the validity of a civil marriage of Catholics 
in the United States. 

The POAU statement sheds more light on the 
position of POAU than it does on the merits of 
the Italian decision, particularly since POAU pro- 
fesses dedication to the “principle of complete sep- 
aration of Church and State.” It is highly signifi- 
cant that POAU hails a decision rendered in a 
country where there is an official relationship be- 
tween Church and Siate. It is equally significant 
that American courts have consistently refused to 
render the kind of decision which POAU hails as 
a “victory for religious tolerance.” 

American jurisprudence, based on the principles 
of freedom of religion in the First Amendment 
and in State Constitutions, has consistently denied 
to our courts the right to meddle in ecclesiastical 
disputes (Watson v. Jones, decided in 1872 by the 
Supreme Court). In 1952, in the case of Kedroff v. 
St. Nicholas Cathedral, the Court based this tradi- 
tion squarely on the freedom of religion protected 
by the First and Fourteenth Amendments. In case 
after case, American courts have applied this prin- 
ciple to libel actions brought against ecclesiastical 
authorities for statements made by them in the 
course of their ecclesiastical duties, and such state- 
ments have been held to be privileged. Thus, for 
instance, the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts held in 1850 that “churches have author- 
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ity to deal with their members, for immoral and 
scandalous conduct; and for that purpose, to hear 
complaints, to take evidence and to decide; and, 
upon conviction, to administer proper punishment 
by. way of rebuke, censure, suspension and excom- 
munication” (Farnsworth v. Storrs); and this right 
has been recognized even after the delinquent 
ceased to be a member of the church (Landis v. 
Campbell, decided by the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri in 1883). 

The Georgia Court of Appeals, in a parallel case 
(Crosby v. Lee, 1958), recognized that any con- 
trary course of action would “strike a death blow 
to the type of religious worship as represented by 
the Primitive Baptist Church, and to all other 
types of religious worship as contemplated by the 
provisions of our Constitution. . . .” 

Similar views have been expressed by a New 
York court in Moyle v. Franz (1944). 

The ecclesiastical authorities of every denomi- 
nation exercise the right to determine, as did the 
Bishop of Prato, whether individuals meet the re- 
quirements for good standing in that denomina- 
tion and to announce their decision, as was recog- 
nized by the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts in Carter v. Papineau (1916). To deny 
that right or, as Mr. Archer suggests, to force the 
Church to give ecclesiastical recognition to purely 
civil marriages contracted contrary to the law of 
the Church, would clearly be an infringement of 
the religious freedom protected by the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments and would not be tol- 
erated by any American court. 

The common European concept of “separation 
of Church and State,” so vigorously condemned 
by the Holy See, has in practice implied the sub- 
jection of the Church to the State—as in the France 
of 1905 and in Soviet Russia today. Such a con- 
cept is equally repugnant to the principles of the 
First Amendment. In view of Mr. Archer’s state- 
ment on the Italian decision, both he and POAU 
would seem to owe a duty to the American pub- 
lic to make it clear whether POAU is as fully 
dedicated to the principle of religious freedom as 
it professes to be to the so-called “separation of 
Church and State.” A lot of people would appre- 
ciate a clarification of this point by the Washing- 
ton agency for which Mr. Archer is the tireless 
spokesman. JosepH M. SNEE 
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How Not to Appoint Commissioners 


(Transcript of imaginary testimony before the 
House Committee on Legislative Oversight) 


F IRST, MAY I POINT OUT that you might profitably con- 
sult the hearings of Sen. Paul H. Douglas’ (D., Ill.) 
special committee to write a code of governmental 
ethics, hearings held June-July, 1951, under Concurrent 
Res. 21, 88rd Congress. Had what was said there, with 
the committee report, been heeded in time, maybe 
scandals present and to come might not have been. 
Second, it is obvious that primary responsibility lies 
with the appointing power (any current Administration ) 
and with the confirming power (the Senate). My ex- 
perience has been in a dozen cases that the FBI pre- 
liminary investigation has been a purely routine loyalty 
check on the appointee to a regulatory commission, with 
little or no emphasis on the subject’s competence for 
that particular job, or his own special interests regard- 
ing it. Perhaps legislation is needed on these points also. 
Third, this very fact points up the extraordinary diffi- 
culty of finding a commissioner who is both competent 
in the special field and yet has no personal axe to grind. 
Where are you to go for a member of the Federal Com- 


Underscorings 


munications Commission, except to one experienced in 
radio and TV? The same holds for the Federal Power 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Tariff Commission 
and Securities and Exchange. If you are not to get po- 
litical hacks, defeated Congressmen and the like, then 
you must find experts. And where will you find them 
except in the industries that are to be regulated? It is a 
complicated affair. 

Fourth, perhaps a law might be in order requiring 
for these semi-judicial agencies a practice that is auto- 
matic in Federal Courts: that the justice or judge dis- 
qualify himself in any case in which he has had a prior 
interest, for or against the Government. Recent instances 
come readily to mind. But perhaps the administrative- 
agency members need to be nudged by a law. 

Fifth, it might not be a bad idea to look for career 
men in the agencies as suitable commissioners. Most of 
these careerists know more about the subject than the 
commissioners, and they have been long enough away 
from their origins not to have special private interests. 

Finally, the Congress should write a code of ethical 
conduct common to all the regulatory agencies, and, if 
necessary, amend the existing statutes for these agencies 
so that they will include this code as mandatory. 

Meanwhile everybody—in industry, Congress and 
White House—might adopt a tacit attitude to the com- 
missioners: Let them alone. WILFRED PARSONS 


length. A service charge of $2.75 is made 
for the use of a film. 
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p> ROBERT FROST AND T. S. ELIOT 
will give readings from their poems with 
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STATE at the Law School of Villanova 
University will hold its second annual 
conference March 21-22. The topics for 
discussion will be “The Private Trust 
and Public Law” (Prof. Elias Clark, 
Yale Law School) and “The Private 
School and Public Law” (Rev. William 
J. Kenealy, S.J., Loyola University, New 
Orleans). 


pSTUDY IN IRELAND for U. S. stu- 
dents is facilitated by an educational ex- 
change arrangement arrived at by the 
United States and the Irish Republic. 
Awards for pre-doctoral study and re- 
search cover international travel, tuition, 
books and maintenance for the academic 
year. Apply before April 15 to the Insti- 
tute of International Education, 1 East 
67th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


THE QUEEN’S WORK announces 
the 1958 schedule of the Summer 
Schools of Catholic Action: Henderson- 
ville, N. C., June 9-13; Grand Forks, 
N. D., June 23-27; San Francisco, Calif., 
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June 30-July 5; Toronto, Ont., July 7-11; 
Worcester, Mass., July 14-19; Houston, 
Texas, July 21-26; Stillwater, Okla., 
July 28-Aug. 2; New York, N. Y., Aug. 
18-23; Chicago, Ill., Aug. 24-29. For 
details write SSCA, The Queen’s Work, 
8115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


p> MOST REV. MARTIN J. O’CON- 
NOR, rector of the North American 
College, Rome, will receive the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws from 
Georgetown University on March 25, 
the university’s Founder’s Day. Bishop 
O’Connor has been rector of the Roman 
seminary since 1946. 


p> FOUR FILMS on Jesuit missions are 
being released by Jesuit Mission Films 
(c/o Swanks, Inc., 621 N. Skinker Blvd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo.). They are Tropical 
Battleground (British Honduras), The 
Sisters (Sisters at Jesuit Indian mission 
schools), The Awakening (Japan) and 
Blackrobe (missions among Sioux and 
Arapahoe). The films, 16-mm, sound 
and color, run from 12 to 28 minutes in 


informal commentary at Boston College 
on March 26 and May 14 respectively. 
They will be the final participants in 
the David B. Steinman Visiting Poets 
Series. Other speakers in the series have 
been Ogden Nash, Sister Madeleva and 
Henry Rago, editor of Poetry magazine. 


p> PROF. YVES R. SIMON of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will be awarded the 
Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal at 
the 32nd annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association, 
to be held April 8-9 in Detroit. Prof. 
Simon will read an address on “The 
Philosopher’s Calling.” President of the 
ACPA is Rev. Allan Wolter, O.F.M., of 
St. Bonaventure University, New York. 


pIN WILMINGTON, DEL., on 
March 6 died Most Rev. Hubert J. Cart- 
wright, 57, Coadjutor to Bishop Edmond 
J. Fitzmaurice. Ordained in June, 1927, 
he was appointed Coadjutor Bishop in 
August, 1956. C. K. 
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Mr. Eisenhower’s Gamble 


ie ITS PRESENT MOop the Democratic majority in Con- 
gress will scarcely be deterred from its own anti- 
recession program by the President's letter of March 8 
to the GOP leaders in Senate and House. The seven 
proposals for economic recovery therein outlined were 
quickly characterized by Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson as only a “partial reaction to the new call 
for action issued by Congress.” Other congressional 
comment agreed with this estimate. 

Admittedly, the President’s proposals add up to no 
more than a modest economic shot in the arm. They 
would accelerate spending during 1958-59 under exis- 
ting programs by about $800 million, most of it on high- 
ways. They call for $400 million in new spending, plus 
whatever it would cost to extend payments under the 
State unemployment-compensation programs to 39 
weeks. All this is in addition, of course, to earlier de- 
cisions to speed up the letting of defense contracts. 

In his letter to the Republican leaders, the President 
expressed his frank distaste for “pump-priming schemes, 
such as the setting up of huge Federal bureaucracies of 
the PWA and WPA type.” (The reference is to the Pub- 
lic Works Administration and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration of New Deal days.) He thought that pro- 
posals of this kind showed “lack of faith in the inherent 
vitality of our free economy and in the American as an 
individual.” This reflected his conviction, expressed at 
his press conference a few days earlier, that the upturn 
in the economy would be “the result of millions of citi- 
zens making their purchases, having greater confidence.” 

Except for some relief to small business, the President 
did not mention another powerful weapon in the Gov- 
ernment’s anti-recession arsenal, namely, tax reduction. 
Though there is reason to believe that, if a choice had 
to be made, he would prefer tax relief to large-scale 
Government spending, it is not hard to understand why 
the President is not at the present time enthusiastic 


about cutting taxes either. When the budget for fiscal 
1959 went up to Congress last January, the President 
estimated a slim surplus of $500 million. Developments 
since that time have so changed the picture that now a 
deficit of from $5 to $6 billion is indicated. The Govern- 
ment will spend considerably more than the President 
planned and, with the gross national product running 
way below projections, will collect considerably less. 
The kind of tax cut that would give hope of checking 
the recession might, therefore, easily result in a deficit 
of $8 to $10 billion. To Mr. Eisenhower this prospect is 
only slightly less chilling than a resurrected WPA. 

So the Administration is fighting for time. It had 
hoped that March would bring better news. Now it is 
gambling that by the end of April a resumption of con- 
sumer buying will start the wheels of industry turning 
again. It continues to believe that the economy is funda- 
mentally sound and that natural forces, with only a little 
artificial stimulation, will shortly bring about the hoped- 
for upturn. 

In only one respect did the President’s message strike 
us as seriously incomplete. It failed to tell worried con- 
sumers and businessmen what precisely the Administra- 
tion planned to do if conditions grew worse, and to set 
a deadline for action. But this defect was supplied on 
March 10 when the Vice President assured the country 
that unless the economic indicators registered better 
news “in the next few weeks,” the Administration would 
move to cut taxes. 

One can argue the respective merits of a tax cut and 
a big public-works program. It is true, as Speaker Sam 
Rayburn pithily observed, that tax cuts don’t give any 
immediate relief to the unemployed. But at this time 
it is more important to know that the Government is 
prepared to act than it is to decide whether it ought to 
go down the tax-cutting rather than the public-spending 
road. 


Bolivian Bishops on Land Reform 


= SINCE THE INCAS came down from the north and 
conquered them, about the year 1200 A.D., Bo- 
livians have yearned for a fair distribution of their land. 
When Pizarro and the Spaniards arrived in 1532 and 
subdued the Incas, it meant only a change of overlords 
for the Bolivians. 

Thus, for at least seven centuries the Bolivians have 
lived as sharecroppers, working someone else’s land. Of 
86,377 landowners in 1952, about half—49.7 per cent— 
owned less than three hectares (a hectare is a little less 
than two and a half acres). At best, these could be 
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called subsistence farmers. On the other hand, four per 
cent of the owners held 84 per cent of the land, with 
616 of them holding farms of more than 10,000 hectares. 

It was not wholly unexpected, therefore, when, in 
1952, the newly elected President, Victor Paz Estenssoro 
of the Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario (MNR), 
instituted a drastic land reform. There was obvious 
Communist inspiration behind the move, but the Presi- 
dent of Bolivia today, Hernan Siles Zuazo, has shown 
himself more independent in his continuing application 
of that reform. 
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Under the Agrarian Reform Law of August 2, 1953, 
which spelled out the redistribution of land, latifundia— 
defined as larger or smaller properties, depending on 
their fertility, nearness to markets, etc.—were to be split 
up among the Indians who had worked them, and in- 
demnification was promised to the former owners. How- 
ever, innumerable difficulties have hampered the efficient 
working out of that law. The dispossessed owners have 
received no indemnification so far. Moreover, in terms 
of today’s inflated currency, it will amount to only .5 per 
cent of the land’s 1958 value if payment is made now. 

The Indians have produced far less from the land than 
the former owners, the so-called exploiters. As a typical 
example, a milk farm in the Cochabamba area, which 
before 1953 yielded 60,000 liters of milk annually, now 
yields only 12,000, because the Indians, who for count- 
less centuries had been subsistence farmers, do not know 
how to—or will not—produce an excess for sale. In Pil- 
lapi, a farm that formerly was worked by 400 campesinos 
and boasted of 840 cattle, 600 pigs and 16,000 sheep, 
besides much marketable agricultural produce, today 
supports a total of 25 cows, 20 pigs and 1,000 sheep. It 
is not the fault of the Indians; it is simply that the new 
owners have not been prepared for the economic think- 
ing and living of 1958. 

On March 2 the Bolivian hierarchy published a pas- 
toral letter which dealt largely with this problem of 


land distribution. The bishops do not condemn the 
notion of land reform. They admit that there was 
need for a just and equitable reform which, while 
respecting the right of private property, would put 
an end to the many injustices that were being com- 
mitted against the campesinos by holders of large 
properties. 
But the reform of 1953, the bishops state, though “ac- 
ceptable in its guiding principles, degenerated in prac- 
tice into an agrarian revolution of the Communist type.” 
Landless Indians received, according to Government 
statistics, 7,705 titles to land between August, 1953 and 
July 31, 1956; from August 7, 1956 to July 31, 1957, they 
received 6,135 more. But bureaucrats and grafters have 
been more unjust to the new owners than were the 
former proprietors. “From this agrarian revolution new 
landlords have arisen, harsher and more grasping than 
many of the former ones. They impose on the campe- 
sinos a yoke heavier than that of old.” The bishops’ 
letter makes explicit charges of governmental neglect 
and abuse. Yet it is frankly cooperative, too, urging Bo- 
livians to work for a better future. Toward the end it 
asks: “On our part, let us [Catholics] contribute the 
support of our good will. Let us save Bolivia, setting 
aside merely negative, destructive criticism; let us set 
an example of discipline, hard work and honor.” What 
is obviously needed is a reform of the land reformers. 


“Democratic” versus “Christian”? 


M DISCUSSION IS BEING EXPENDED these days on the 
proper role of “moralizing” in the elaboration of 
U. S. foreign policy. When our statesmen assume a tone 
of lofty Christian principle—so runs one side of the de- 
bate—they inevitably alienate nations and cultures that 
pride themselves on an ethic and a spiritual attitude 
they consider to be no less admirable than those of the 
West. The ultimate question is probably this: can we 
“sell” democracy in terms of Christian values? 

One thoughtful meditation on this problem is _pre- 
sented in a most perceptive short book, American Litera- 
ture and Christian Doctrine, by Randall Stewart (Lou- 
isiana State University Press, $3.50). Mr. Stewart con- 
trasts the deistic strain that runs through much Ameri- 
can political thought, stemming from Jefferson, Paine 
and Franklin, with the more basically Christian attitudes 
to be discovered, he conceives, in the writings of such 
men as Hawthorne and Melville. The Christian attitude, 
he concludes, is the more democratic: 


It would be unfortunate indeed if those who con- 
sider themselves democrats and at the same time 
hold to Christian doctrine should allow themselves 
to be read out of the democratic faith . . . on the as- 
sumption that “democratic” and “Christian” are con- 
tradictory terms. If the question were looked into 
properly, it might be discovered that orthodox 
Christian doctrine offers the best rationale for de- 
mocracy of all rationales, and the most useful for 
these times. I refer to St. Paul’s text: “All have sin- 
ned, and come short of the glory of God” (p. 59). 
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The reason why it is the best rationale, Mr. Stewart as- 
serts, is that this text is “the most democratic of proposi- 
tions.” Moreover, it has these advantages over some 
other propositions in that it is “factually and literally 
true” and without doubt the truest of all summaries of 
democratic principles. 

What is the application of this most democratic text 
to the world scere and especially the area of foreign 
policy? Mr. Stewart explains his thought: 


[This proposition] has the further advantage of pro- 
ducing an attitude, a tone, a character which would 
recommend the democratic idea, more winningly 
than in the past, to a suspicious and alien world. As 
between the two preambles, “Let us confess our sins 
to Almighty God” [the Christian attitude] and “Let 
us congratulate ourselves on our innate goodness” 
[the attitude of the deists], the former does seem 
more favorable to a tolerable society and a viable 
world order (pp. 59-60). 


Much light could be shed on the relationship between 
democracy and Christianity on the American scene by 
a profounder study, especially in our Catholic colleges 
and universities, of American literature. It is an unfor- 
tunate fact that much of the tone in which we try to 
“sell” democracy has been set by the deistic literature 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. But more Christian ele- 
ments were present in that literature than is commonly 
thought. To recapture them and infuse them into our 
thinking on democracy is a worthy and stimulating goal. 
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—The Church and Science 


<<] AITH DOES NOT FEAR REASON, said the Pope to 

a group of Fulbright students on February 
10, “nor does dogma fear science.” The Holy 
Father was, of course, saying nothing new. How- 
ever, this is a theme that is now taking on new sig- 
nificance. Once a leading topic in religious apol- 
ogetics, it has of late regained general attention. As 
man poises himself to begin hurling missiles at the 
moon, the relationship of the Church to the physi- 
cal sciences again stirs fresh curiosity about an old 
question. 

A controversy waged recently in a learned inter- 
national quarterly reveals the new form in which 
this issue is being discussed. Catholics, it is argued, 
have not made and cannot make any significant 
contribution to scientific progress. The reason is 
that the Catholic Church does not provide an at- 
mosphere suitable for research. The “dogmatism” 
of the Church and the “authoritarianism” of its 
spirit are deemed in some circles to constitute an 
effective barrier to the formation of truly great 
Catholic scientists. The unbeliever, or the “uncom- 
mitted” researcher, according to this line of argu- 
ment, is best equipped to push forward the fron- 
tiers of man’s knowledge of his world. By the same 
token, Protes*antism, with its stress on “private in- 
terpretation” and its “democratic” structure, is 
thought to be more receptive to the scientific 
method than is Catholicism. 

The Sputniks have somewhat shaken the idea 
that science can prosper only in a democracy. 
Learning, we now recall, has also prospered under 
despots. Nevertheless, some scientists still assume 
that the Catholic Church, as the foe of original re- 
search, is incapable of providing leadership in the 
physical sciences. 

The controversy referred to was published in the 
Journal of World History (III, 1 [1956]; IV, 8 
[1957] ) and was initiated by an article on “Science 
and the Reformation,” by Professor R. Hooykaas, 
professor of the history of science at the Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. The article is not an attack 
on Catholicism, but it did assume as a fact some- 
thing that encountered immediate challenge. Ac- 
cording to one critic, Yale’s Roland H. Bainton, the 
contention of the writer was “that Protestantism 
since the Reformation has contributed more than 
Catholicism to natural science.” The Yale professor, 
an authority on Luther and the Reformation, 
termed this a “sweeping statement.” Another critic, 
Rev. Francois Russo, S.J., of Paris, in a full-length 
rebuttal, noted that, without quite saying so, the 
Dutch writer made it appear that Protestantism 
made progress in the natural sciences precisely to 
the extent that it differed from Catholicism. 





Fr. GRAHAM, S.J., is an associate editor of AMERICA. 





Is it true that in the early years of the Reforma- 
tion (notably 1560-1660) Protestants were more 
productive than Catholics? In his article and in a 
later reply to Professor Bainton, the Amsterdam 
scholar alluded to the lists of members of scientific 
societies. In these, he said, Protestants far out- 
number Catholics. He also referred to studies 
which found that in the 16th century the Protes- 
tants in Southern Netherlands, though a small 
number, far surpassed the Catholics both in the 
quality and the quantity of scientific production. 

If Professor Bainton challenged the accuracy of 
these statistics, Father Russo questioned the value 
of any conclusions to be drawn from them. As he 
argued, objectivity is very difficult in such matters. 
It is particularly difficult, for instance, to deter- 
mine what precisely a man’s religious attitude has 
to do with his proficiency in science. Social and 
political conditions are also relevant to any serious 
study of these statistics. As Father Russo recalled, 
science flourished under the Catholic Bourbons 
while it languished under the Catholic Hapsburgs; 
it was active and productive in Italy while it was 
mediocre in Spain. 

Church repression had little to do with the differ- 
ences between Catholic and Protestant contribu- 
tions to science. The Galileo case, says the French 
Jesuit, did not slow down research and experi- 
mentation. While output was low in Spain, it is 
gratuitous to attribute this to the Inquisition. It is 
more likely true, Father Russo says, that Spanish 
tastes simply do not turn to the observational and 
experimental sciences. 

Controversy of this sort is perhaps reminiscent 
of our high-school days, when we argued over 
whether the thirteenth was the greatest of cen- 
turies. But, in this instance, swords were crossed 
in a very special kind of publication. The Journal 
of World History is the laboratory, so to speak, of 
the monumental History of the Scientific and Cul- 
tural Development of Mankind, sponsored by 
Unesco. The quarterly was created to provide a 
means of ventilating in advance the controversial 
topics to be touched on in the great collection that 
is now being prepared. 

Catholic scholars are cooperating in the produc- 
tion of the History. As the controversy on the 
Catholic Church and science shows, there is need 
for early and competent challenge to questionable 
arguments in which the role of the Church is 
shown in a distorted light. Without this timely in- 
tervention a flimsy thesis can become another of 
the learned fairy tales that, in Catholic matters, too 
often get taken for granted by intelligent men 
simply because there was no dissenting voice to 
speak out firmly and articulately in the appropriate 
scholarly forum. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Public Relations in the Church 
Archbishop Richard J; Cushing 


American Institute of Management (AIM) had this 
to say about “public relations” in the Catholic 
Church: 


Nor does the Church handle its affairs particularly 
well on the public-information or nestilietty front. 
Having first used the word propaganda, the Holy 
See has failed to utilize the best talent in the field. 
Time and again it put its worst vestment forward, 
when the best side could easily be shown... . 

Reluctantly, we must admit that there is evidence to 
support the truth of this judgment. Time was, as most 
of us remember, when, practically speaking, “public re- 
lations” and “the Church” were mutually exclusive 
terms. Other than in our own magazines or newspapers, 
our publicity was limited to the coverage of episcopal 
deaths on the national level—reined-in remarks on the 
accomplishments of Bishop So-and-So, with some fur- 
ther suggestion of the good that would be interred with 
his bones. Here and there were recorded certain less 
spectacular events on a diocesan level. 

Too often, our publicity stemmed from unfriendly 
sources. It was thought that we promoted candidates 
for public office with no concern for their qualifications 
beyond the fact of their being Catholics; that by unbe- 
coming design we sought to “take over” residential areas 
or particular echelons of business; that we increased so 
rapidly in number that soon the whole world would be 
enslaved under someone’s mythical “Catholic yoke.” Our 
publicity was almost completely confined to this sort 
of copy—this and the fervent apologetics that would 
follow. 

We must agree with the AIM that “on the public- 
information or publicity front” our affairs have not been 
handled “particularly well.” The suggestion of the in- 
stitute is that if these fronts were more efficiently man- 
ned—or opened, as the case may be—our story would 
reach more ears, more eyes, more hearts. This is indis- 
putably true. History, remote and recent, proves it. Why, 
then, do we “put our worst vestment forward, when the 
best side could easily be shown”? Why do we, in effect, 
bury our news where no one can find it? As the audit 
intimates, the Church has a story whose importance is 
not confined to its own membership. It is the continu- 
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ance and application of the story for which our Lord 
commanded His apostles to go out and seek an audience. 
It is the obligation of each and every Catholic to take 
whatever measures lie within his power to make this 
message heard. In our day of easy communication, the 
possibilities of its propagation are limitless. 

Let us begin by noting that the Church has never 
been without “public-relations” machinery. The growth 
of the Church over the continents of the world attests 
to this. We told the world the gospel of Christ’s teach- 
ing. Recently, however, since the time of the Protestant 
Reformation, we have been telling it chiefly among our- 
selves. Our relations with the public became private. 
Our program began to be broadcast on a closed circuit. 
In America, this was a consequence of our withdrawal 
into a community of ourselves, into an historical ex- 
clusiveness inconsistent with our historical universality. 
To a staggering degree the “average Catholic” in Amer- 
ica was a total stranger twenty-five years ago even to his 
non-Catholic neighbors. The Church was an enigma, 
forbidding and filled with unexplained mystery. 


MORE TO BE DONE 


This situation has been remedied somewhat in the 
last quarter-century. Perhaps the comradeship of the 
World Wars created an audience for us. Today, we have 
at least met our audience, but are we making enough 
effort to increase it? There is no doubt that we should 
do more, both as individuals and as a body. 

However, we need not accept current propaganda 
methods without qualification. We have no desire to 
make professional PR men of our priests, our Brothers 
and, still less, of our nuns. We are no “merchants in the 
religion business” nor do we consider salvation a com-' 
modity to be marketed. In fact, the whole program of 
public relations possesses certain repulsive elements. It 
connotes slick and even dishonest pressures. Campaigns 
designed to coerce the public into using a new brand of 
cigarettes or a different kind of cough syrup, or into buy- 
ing automobiles and other expensive merchandise be- 
yond their ability to pay without sacrifice of the more 
important values in life, smack of dishonesty and of a 
lack of respect for human personality. 

We can rightly have a certain suspicion of the as- 
tronomical rise of public relations, this newest of Amer- 
ica’s industries. In New York City in 1935, there were, 
according to one authority, fewer than a dozen PR men; 
now there are more than seven hundred PR firms, em- 
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ploying thousands in New York alone. One of the largest 
automobile companies in the country expends more than 
a million dollars annually “to put the public on its side” 
through battalions of PR workers. Phrases like “the en- 
gineering of public consent,” the “fast,” the “invisible” 
and the “soft” sell, do not help PR’s cause. The whole 
notion of ghost writers and “front men”’—and now the 
ominous shadow of “subliminal perception”’—have put 
the American public on its guard against a business that 
seems to deal in stealth. Many feel that we are at the 
mercy of a monster and that our every freedom, includ- 
ing our God-given freedom of will, is at stake. In short, 
public relations as a concept frightens us. To associate it 
with the Mystical Body may appear as gross blasphemy. 


NEED FOR INTERPRETATION 


Despite the shortcomings of professional public rela- 
tions in its fundamental principle, PR is nevertheless 
something we must adopt, adapt and develop. We 
should take immediate steps to this end. We can easily 
eliminate the odious aspects which, justly or otherwise, 
have become attached to the idea itself. We can accept 
Webster's definition (found only in the newer editions ) 
that public relations is “the building and maintaining of 
sound and productive relations with the public at large.” 
We can “interpret the Church to society” without “en- 
gineering” our way into relations with those who do 
not know the Church. 

The use of these new tools of communication to 
spread knowledge, understanding and love of the 
Church is not simply a convenience; it is an obligation. 
Not to use public-relations machinery to advertise and 
promote the work of God’s Church would be like refus- 
ing to utilize automobiles or aircraft because they were 
not used by our ancestors in the faith. 

How to do all this is the problem. Can it be done 
with available personnel? Will “the best talent in the 
field” come from within or without the clerical member- 
ship of the Church? That is to say, can lay persons do 
the job better? Does PR require a full-time public-rela- 
tions counsel? How extensive need the operation be? 
Should the job be done in function of public curiosity— 
following fluctuation of interest in certain of the 
Church’s affairs? Or can we anticipate interest and pro- 
ceed accordingly? Of how much value would such pro- 
grams be to the Church, to the body of the Church in 
America, to ourselves, to our non-Catholic neighbors? 
These questions will have to be answered by experience. 

Many U. S. dioceses have fostered public relations on 
a professional basis for many years. Fresh enthusiasm 
has been created for the work of the Church. Public 
sympathy for Catholicism has mounted. Programs have 
flourished which, if a diocese is to grow—not simply 
maintain itself—are essential and necessary. 

In the Archdiocese of Boston sincere efforts are being 
made to increase the knowledge of the Church among 
non-Catholics and to make information about the 
Church in the archdiocese available to all who desire it. 
In common with most dioceses, we maintain public- 
information officers in our various educational and in- 
stitutional divisions. The function of these officers is to 
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make information available and to be active in creating 
an interest in it. 

For the same reason—to be of service to our own 
people and to the general public—we publish a diocesan 
directory. Roughly comparable with the Official Cath- 
olic Directory, our local publication lists every institu- 
tion and school, priest and pastor, club and organization, 
religious house, facility for the needy and the handi- 
capped, cemetery, social service, department head and 
official of the archdiocese. It notes pertinent abbrevia- 
tions, telephone numbers, Mass schedules, dates of 
founding, essential statistics, legal titles, even the ap- 
proved forms of ecclesiastical address and many other 
worth-while data. Running currently to more than 300 
pages, the directory is financed by some 500 local ad- 
vertisers, most of whom have supported it with their 
advertising since 1948. The annual distribution of about 
50,000 of these directories indicates a favorable public 
response to this public-relations effort. 

Similarly, we have had in Boston since 1952 an agency 
known as the Archdiocesan News Bureau. Linked with 
our official weekly newspaper, the Pilot, the news 
bureau is a semi-official agency through which news 
matter, including stories, features and pictures, is re- 
leased to units of the local and national press. It was 
established at the direct request of editors and corre- 
spondents covering the city. 


VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES 


Like the directory, the news bureau provides informa- 
tion, though its immediate “clients” are newspapers and 
wire services rather than the public at large. It makes 
available to the press reliable copy issuing from diocesan 
bureaus, the chancery office and the archbishop’s resi- 
dence. By means of the mimeographing and the photo- 
graphic facilities of our official weekly, it provides news 
of the archdiocese to the daily and weekly press 
throughout the 2,500 square miles which constitute the 
See of Boston; it performs this public-relations service 
quickly, efficiently and dependably. 

Holy Mass is broadcast every Sunday on TV from our 
own studio and on the radio from the chapel of the 
archbishop’s residence. It is designed primarily for shut- 
ins, and a constant flow of letters of appreciation is 
evidence of the value of this service. The early Sunday 
hours are busy ones in a household, yet all are encour- 
aged to watch a TV Mass as often as possible in order to 
reach a greater understanding and a deeper love of the 
Holy Sacrifice. All the sacraments, with the exception of 
penance and extreme unction, have been televised many 
times. 

The rosary is recited daily, morning and evening, over 
two radio stations by wires that go directly from the 
archbishop’s residence to the broadcasting studios. 
Whenever possible, the archbishop leads in the recita- 
tion of the “beads.” Catholic comment on issues of im- 
portance in the life of the city and the nation comes 
weekly from the office of the Pilot. All broadcasts of 
Catholic import, whatever their origin, are listed in the 
Pilot, provided they can be heard over our networks. 

In the heart of the city the Paulist Fathers maintain— 
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in their beautiful new Father Gillis Memorial—an infor- 
mation center, crowded constantly with Catholics who 
want to know more about their faith as well as with 
non-Catholics who wish to become acquainted with 
Catholic teaching. Turn the pages of any newspaper in 
Boston and you will frequently find large advertise- 
ments prepared by the Paulists, inviting “churchless” 
people and others to attend classes and lectures at their 
information center or to participate in a correspondence 
course in the doctrines of the faith. A short distance 
away, in the shrine of St. Anthony—with its superb 
chapels on two levels—the Franciscans reach out to the 
fallen-away Catholic, to the thousands who hear Mass 
daily, and to all, Catholic and non-Catholic, who wish 
to see the sacraments in action and open their souls to 
the ennobling and sanctifying influence of God’s grace. 
Chapels at the airport, the seaport and the railroad 
station bring the Church to the traveler and the worker. 
Such are the activities—-and many more than this 
space permits describing—that are conducted in addi- 
tion to the steady, unremitting work done by the parish 
clergy: for the adult faithful, for the children, for lapsed 
Catholics, for the inquiring non-Catholic. For the parish 
is the Church Universal functioning locally. National 
and diocesan releases seldom reach the little folk within 
or without the Church. If they do, they lack the effec- 
tiveness of a neighborly approach on the parish level. 
Augmenting all other services and activities, every par- 
ish should have its own public-relations program. 
Much remains to be done. There is need of deeper 
penetration into the nonsectarian interests of the com- 
munity—intellectual, spiritual, material-than we have 
yet achieved. There is an intellectual and spiritual 
leadership which we do not as yet exercise as we should. 


There is a knowledge of Catholic doctrine that can best 
be imparted to others by those who work along with 
them on common projects. There is an interchange on 
the level of conversation which the passivity of wireless 
media cannot hope to match. There is the necessity of 
utilizing the tremendous potential of the parish, the cell 
of the Mystical Body. 

And there is that vast, fertile but neglected area for 
public relations that consists in “thank-you-notes” to 
editors, to radio and TV stations, to authors and lec- 
turers, for their programs, stories and newspaper cover- 
age of outstanding events and kindred services. Many 
of these features are over and above the editor’s or the 
station’s line of duty. They are like special features, the 
editing or presentation of which is more or less optional. 
Our favorable reaction is appreciated by those who give 
them publicity. Recently a national Catholic radio pro- 
gram of excellent quality was dropped by a local radio 
station. It would still be on the air if the audience that 
enjoyed it had taken time out to thank the station for 
the broadcast. This is a good example of poor public 
relations. 

All things for Christ: this is our aim. When it can best 
be accomplished by the radio and the TV, let us use 
these means. When older, more conventional and less 
costly methods are sufficient or better, let us not neglect 
them in favor of the new. Our “public” is all God’s 
children; our “relations” are modeled upon those of the 
Good Shepherd. Our responsibility as members of the 
Mystical Body is for the one who is lost, who has not 
yet found the Way, the Truth and the Life. But it is also 
for the ninety-nine who are just, but rarely so just that 
they do not need to take more thought for the things 
that are God’s. 


Jesuit Education in Iraq 


Thomas B. Mubebhill 


N A COLD WINTER DAY IN 1932, the year which 
O marked the independence of the Kingdom of 

Iraq, two American Jesuits arrived in the capital 
city of Baghdad after a 500-mile journey across the 
desert from Damascus. Their black clothes were cov- 
ered with dust, a five-o’clock shadow darkened their 
tired countenances, and they manifested an understand- 
able air of bewilderment as they gazed at the new 
world before their eyes. The disheveled appearance of 
these two men belied their mission, for they carried a 
mandate from Pope Pius XI for the opening of a school 
for boys in Baghdad. Six months later the doors of 
Baghdad College were opened in a rented house in 








Fr. MULVEHILL, a native of Norwood, Mass., has been 
stationed in Baghdad for the past ten years. He is pres- 
ently professor of theology and history. 
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one of the poorest sections of the city—a humble be- 
ginning for Catholic education in the new Kingdom of 
Iraq. 

Twenty-five years later both Iraq and the little school 
have come a long way. Oil revenues have rejuvenated 
this ancient land of Mesopotamia; a veritable industrial 
revolution has transformed the desert kingdom into a 
modern state. An enlightened Government, under the 
leadership of the youthful King Faisal II, has brought 
Iraq to the forefront of Middle East nations, and estab- 
lished it as a tower of strength among the nations of 
the free world. 

The school has prospered, too, and today Baghdad 
College boasts its own campus in the suburb of Sulaikh, 
five miles north of the city. Here, on a large tract of 
land that borders on the historic Tigris River, eleven 
buildings have sprung up over the years, surrounded 
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by beautiful gardens and shaded by date palms and 
the omnipresent eucalyptus tree. More than 750 stu- 
dents pass through its gates each school day of the 
year, to imbibe the Jesuit education that is offered, and 
to partake of the joys and sports of youth that are the 
rights of schoolboys the world over. The mustard seed, 
planted 26 years ago, has blossomed into a sturdy tree 
and is still reaching for the skies. It is an Iraqi school 
for Iraqi boys and there is no discrimination of race, 
religion or color. It is probably the most cosmopolitan 
school in this part of the ancient world. 


THE START OF AL-HIKMA 


Let us take a look now at another suburb of Baghdad, 
Zafaraniya, seven miles south of the city. Here the pic- 
ture differs from that of Sulaikh, for Zafaraniya is a 
relatively new area of development. As one drives along 
the new highway a sign suddenly appears on the left; 
its message is written, characteristically, in Arabic and 
English: strE OF AL-HIKMA UNIVERSITY——JESUIT FATHERS. 
More than one hundred Arab workmen are busily en- 
gaged in the construction of the new buildings. The 
supervisor, the man in the black habit and wearing a 
Homburg hat, is none other than Father Leo J. Guay. 
From his drawing boards have come the designs of 
five new buildings, all of them distinguished by an 
Oriental motif: a cafeteria, two classroom buildings, a 
faculty residence and a library. If all goes well, the 
university students will move from their temporary 
home on the Baghdad College campus to Zafaraniya 
in September, 1959. 

European Jesuits and other religious have performed 
yeoman service in the Arab world for centuries, but 
the presence of an American Catholic high school and 
university is a more recent phenomenon. Since World 
War I the persistent educational need in the Middle 
East has been for English-speaking schools. The past 
15 years have witnessed an endless trek of students 
from this part of the world to the United States and 
England for advanced studies. Unless such students 
are well grounded in the English language, they face 
insuperable difficulties in their new educational environ- 
ment. The English language is not, of course, the pri- 
mary advantage offered by the school, but to deny its 
extraordinary utility today is unrealistic. 

In the Age of Sputnik, Baghdad College was not 
caught unprepared. The program of studies followed 
by this high school is that required by the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment, and the students are prepared to qualify for 
Government examinations. It is a scientific course, in a 
land where science occupies a place of distinction; and 
the school, with its modern laboratories and competent 
staff, is well equipped to teach mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and biology. The study of Arabic, English, 
history, geography (plus religion for Christian students ) 
complements the scientific studies, and produces an 
Iraqi boy who is basically prepared for the future, 
whether it be in business or advanced studies. One 
year ago a new department was added, a commercial 
school, lest the stigma of “specialization” mar the edu- 
cational picture of Baghdad College. 
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The establishment of Al-Hikma (Wisdom) University 
is a dramatic step forward in education, both for Iraq 
and the American Jesuits. To begin a university any- 
where is a formidable undertaking; to initiate one in 
a foreign land, and in a part of the world that is today 
a focal point in the East-West conflict, is a task that 
calls for faith and courage. In an age of frustration it is, 
indeed, a happy task to record the encouragement that 
has been offered in Iraq, and from the outside world, 
to this prodigious enterprise. The Government of Iraq, 
which has encouraged and aided the educational pro- 
gram from its inception, was the first to respond to the 
pressing needs of the infant university. 

All necessary permissions were readily granted by 
the authorities, and as an additional display of good 
will the Government generously donated a tract of land 
in Zafaraniya, 168 acres in extent, at the junction of 
the Diyala and Tigris rivers, for the site of the univer- 
sity. This is a gift whose worth can scarcely be meas- 
ured in human values—one which symbolizes the grati- 
tude of the young country for the dedicated work of 
its American friends. 


MANY ADVANTAGES 


The first financial contribution came in 1955 from 
the U. S. Government, which had set aside a fund for 
voluntary agencies throughout the world. $110,000 was 
allocated for the new university, and every last penny 
was spent for much-needed equipment for the two 
schools which were proposed as a beginning. Since 
that time the Ford Foundation has given $400,000 and 
the Gulbenkian Foundation in Europe has granted 
$140,000. These handsome gifts have made possible the 
construction that is now under way in Zafaraniya. 

To say that there is a necessity of Al-Hikma Uni- 
versity would surely be an understatement. First and 
foremost, it offers a course of higher studies under 
Catholic auspices, in a forgotten corner of the world 
that has never known this blessing. Second, it provides 
a university education in the English language; this is 
a sine qua non for prospective students in the Arab 
world. No other Catholic institution in the Middle East 
is at present prepared to offer this attraction. Third, 
the university program of studies is based on American 
educational principles, which today command universal 
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respect. Finally, the Jesuit system of education, offered 
in the university, is supported by more than 400 years 
of experience and a flexibility that has adapted itself 
to the unique requirements of the 20th century. 

Two courses of studies, chosen because of their prac- 
tical advantage in modern circumstances, have been 
offered as a beginning to the Middle East student. The 
first is a four-year curriculum leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administration. This 
course offers a major in accounting and industrial man- 
agement, together with a training in finance, marketing, 
statistics, business law and economics. In addition, the 
student is trained in typing (Arabic and English) and 
the use of business machines. The second four-year 
curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Physics and Engineering Science. As a part of the 
physics program the student is obliged to take courses 
in optics, heat and thermodynamics, mechanics, elec- 
tricity and magnetism, modern and nuclear physics. The 
engineering sciences embrace statics, dynamics, fluid 
mechanics, heat transfer, thermodynamics, strength of 
materials, electrical theory and the nature and proper- 
ties of materials. Additional subjects are chemistry, 
mathematics, mechanical drawing and surveying. 

Arabic and English are taught in both courses, while 


history is a requirement of the Business School program. 
Scholastic philosophy is introduced in sophomore year 
and continued through junior and senior years. The 
four-year LeMoyne course in college theology is manda- 
tory for all Catholic students. 

The future of the Middle East cannot be gauged 
accurately in the turbulent times in which we live. But 
the opportunity for the establishment of Al-Hikma Uni- 
versity, with its endless possibilities for religious, edu- 
cational and cultural developments, could not be 
ignored. For more than a quarter of a century the 
Kingdom of Iraq has advanced with remarkable strides 
in every walk of life. A higher standard of living has 
been created for the people, industrial and social pro- 
jects have mushroomed in various parts of the kingdom, 
and further developments are being undertaken as 
rapidly as time and circumstances permit. In a word, 
the desert is blooming once again. The educational 
venture that began with the new kingdom has traveled 
the same road of progress, and comes of age with the 
foundation of Al-Hikma University. Twenty-five years 
of teaching experience in Iraq, as well as the spirit of 
friendship and cooperation between the people of Iraq 
and the American Jesuits, augur well for their mutual 
advantages in the world of tomorrow. 


Before Brown Went to Court 


Joseph G. McGroarty 


N ORDER TO ATTEND THE NEGRO SCHOOL to which she 
I was assigned in Topeka, Kan., eight-year-old Linda 

Carol Brown had to walk through railroad yards 
to catch the bus which would take her each day to her 
classes, 21 blocks away. Her father, Oliver Brown, at- 
tempted to enrol the child in the nearby all-white 
school, five blocks from their door. Little Linda’s ap- 
plication was turned down. That was the beginning 
of a series of important incidents which would make 
the name of obscure Oliver Brown as famous in Ameri- 
can history as that of another Negro, Dred Scott, a 
hundred years before. 

The school-segregation battle commenced when Mr. 
Brown and 12 other Negro parents in 1951 brought 
suit in the U. S. District Court in Kansas to enjoin en- 
forcement of a State statute which permitted the main- 
tenance of separate school facilities for white and Ne- 
gro children. The court upheld the validity of the stat- 
ute in question. Brown and his co-appellants had lost 
the first round. Brown appealed to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. It took three years for his case to be decided 
by the nation’s highest tribunal. 





For 18 years Fr. McGroarty has served in the largest 
Negro parish in Brooklyn. His scholarly article uncovers 
the roots of the school-integration problem. 
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At the same time, other Negroes had initiated simi- 
lar suits in other States. Individually they were denied 
judicial relief, and in turn they too appealed. Their 
cases were joined with Oliver Brown's; and on the Su- 
preme Court’s docket for the fall term of 1953 the 
action was labelled Brown et al v. Board of Education 
of Topeka, Kansas, et al. Brown’s name, coming alpha- 
betically first among the names of the plaintiffs, was 
used to designate the case. 

The rest is recent history, known to all. On May 17, 
1954, Chief Justice Earl Warren read the unanimous 
opinion of the Supreme Court. In it the nine justices’ 
ruled unconstitutional the enforced racial segregation 
of pupils in State-supported schools. They declared fur- 
ther that “separate but equal” facilities for white and 
Negro children are inherently unequal. Segregation as 
such, they ruled, violated the “equal protection” clause 
of the Constitution’s Fourteenth Amendment. 

A year later, on May 381, 1955, the same supreme 
tribunal issued its implementation decree, which de- 
fined the manner in which the States affected were to 
carry out its decision of the previous year. This second 
pronouncement directed the lower courts “to take such’ 
proceedings and enter such orders and decrees as are 
necessary and proper to admit to public schools on a 
racially nondiscriminatory basis with all deliberate 
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speed the parties in these cases.” With what small meas- 
ure of deliberate speed this directive has been fulfilled 
to date is too well known to be recalled here. 

The Brown decision is but another in a series of 
hard-won forward moves in the American Negro’s long 
and courageous fight for “equal justice under law’— 
the legend, by the way, which is inscribed over the 
columned portico of the Supreme Court building itself. 
The story of that struggle is an epic one. In less than 
a hundred years the Negro has come from slavery, 
through second-class citizenship, to a position where 
he is enjoying in ever greater measure the exercise of 
those rights which are guaranteed to him by the law 
of the land. 


DRED SCOTT 

Every school child who ever studied American his- 
tory is familiar, at least by name, with the case of Dred 
Scott. His was one of the great trio of celebrated and 
important cases before the Supreme Court involving 
Negro-white relations. It concerned Scott, a slave, who 
with his owner, Dr. Emerson, an army surgeon, had 
spent four years in the free State of Illinois. Upon their 
return to Emerson’s home in Missouri, a slave State, 
Scott sued in the State court for his freedom, on the 
grounds of his four-year residence on free soil. That 
court decided against him. 

Meanwhile Dr. Emerson died. His widow inherited 
Dred Scott, along with her late husband’s other chattels 
and movables. She later remarried. Her second spouse 
was a well-known abolitionist, Massachusetts Congress- 
man Calvin Chaffee. To spare embarrassment, Scott was 
sold by the new bride to her brother, John Sandford of 
New York. In another bid for freedom the determined 
slave brought the case before a Federal court, this time 
on a legal technicality known as diversity of citizenship. 
He was Missourian, and Sandford, his new master, was 
a New Yorker. 

Only the Supreme Court could decide whether the 
plaintiff, a slave, was a “citizen” of Missouri in the con- 
stitutional sense of the term. More was involved here 
than the freedom of an individual slave. Underlying 
the case’s legal issues were touchy political implica- 
tions, involving the question of slavery in territories 
which would one day be admitted to the Union as 
States. In time the case of Scott v. Sandford was argued, 
and then reargued (some say to avoid giving in an 
election year a politically compromising decision). In 
1857 the Court finally decreed that the plaintiff was not 
legally a citizen of Missouri, and was therefore not cap- 
able of suing in a Federal tribunal on the ground of 
diversity of citizenship. In other words, Scott was still 
a slave. 

The next case of far-reaching interracial significance 
came before the Supreme Court in 1896. It was the his- 
toric litigation known as Plessy v. Ferguson. In the years 
that intervened, however, between Scott and Plessy, the 
Executive and Legislative branches of the National 
Government had not been idle. President Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation in 1863 had freed all slaves 
except about 830,000 in certain parts of the South. 
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This was followed in time by the enactment of three 
new amendments to the Constitution, the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth. These provided the most rele- 
vant basis for all subsequent consideration of the Negro 
before the law. The Thirteenth Amendment made gen- 
eral the restricted measures of Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation. This amendment prohibited slavery and 
all involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime. The Fourteenth Amendment, ratified in 1868, 
guaranteed to all citizens “due process of law” and 
“equal protection under the law.” The Fifteenth pro- 
vided that the right to vote—properly termed the very 
essence of political equality—may not be “denied or 
abridged . . . on account of race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” 

These legislative measures gave in theory to the freed- 
men of the South and to the Negroes of the North rights 
which only rarely did they enjoy in practice. From time 
to time, civil-rights bills designed to back up the pro- 
visions of Amendments Fourteen and Fifteen were in- 
troduced into and passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. And invariably, since the days of Reconstruction, 
the attempted legislation died in the Senate. (In August, 
1957 a modicum of success was achieved when by a slim 
Senate majority a watered-down civil-rights bill was 
enacted into law. ) 

The slow forward trend was seriously stalled by the 
Supreme Court’s judgment in Plessy v. Ferguson (1896). 
Homer Plessy, a Negro, had been arrested for his refusal 
to vacate a railroad coach reserved for whites in Lou- 
isiana. Involved here were the “Jim Crow” laws, which 
made it unlawful for a common carrier to transport 
whites and Negroes in the same vehicle or in the same 
portion thereof. 


CORNERSTONE OF SEGREGATION 


The Supreme Court, in a split decision, affirmed the 
legality of segregation as long as equal facilities were 
provided for the members of each race. It denied the 
appellant’s contention that “enforced segregation of the 
two races stamps the colored race with a badge of in- 
feriority.” This decision gave rise to the “separate-but- 
equal,” doctrine which thereafter became the corner- 
stone for all racial-segregation practices in the South, 
though the Court’s ruling in this case applied only to 
the matter of public transportation. 

Noteworthy is the dissenting opinion of Justice John 
M. Harlan of Kentucky. His words showed remarkable 


foresight: 


Our Constitution is color-blind, and neither knows 
nor tolerates classes among its citizens. . . . The 
destinies of the two races are indissolubly linked to- 
gether, and the interests of both require that the 
common government of all shall not permit the 
seeds of hate to be planted under the sanction of 
law. 

What can more certainly arouse hate, what more 
certainly create and perpetuate a feeling of distrust 
between these races, than State enactments which 
in fact proceed on the ground that colored citizens 
are so inferior and degraded that they can not be 
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allowed to sit in public coaches occupied by white 

citizens? 

During the fifty years and more that the “separate- 
but-equal” doctrine prevailed, the advocates of Negroes’ 
rights continued their uphill struggle. The death and 
destruction which followed in the wake of a race riot in 
Springfield, Ill., in 1908 moved a number of thoughtful 
Americans, mostly white, to form an organization that 
would help the American Negro to achieve full equality 
as a citizen. A year later the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People was born. At first 
the association concentrated its legal efforts on provid- 
ing free counsel to Negro defendants in criminal actions. 
With the passage of time, however, the NAACP became 
interested in espousing the causes of Negro plaintiffs 
suing in the courts for the free and untrammeled exer- 
cise of their rights under law. 

In 1915 the NAACP won its first case before the Su- 
preme Court. In that instance the Court declared uncon- 
stitutional the so-called “grandfather clause,” which for 


years had restricted in the South the right of Negroes to 
vote. From then until the memorable pronouncement of 
May 17, 1954, the NAACP sponsored successfully before 
the same Court about forty other actions. A good num- 
ber of these were concerned with the admission of 
Negro students to all-white institutions of higher learn- 
ing. No victory of theirs, however, can rank in import- 
ance with the case of Oliver Brown. 

But what about Linda Brown, his daughter? When 
Oliver Brown first went to court, she was eight years of 
age. Today she must be about fourteen, and the Topeka 
Board of Education still has not begun to integrate. Like 
Hamlet, the father and daughter may well number “the 
law’s delay” among “the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune.” 

Perhaps young Linda may never attend a desegre- 
gated school in her home city of Topeka. But other 
children of her race in Kansas one day will, and all be- 
cause of the historic, hard-won legal battle fought on 
her behalf. 








ecce | 


You BUILT HIM sTRONG, O God, but not so strong 
That pain could not invade his paling-bones 

And take the fending nerves that spread along 

The barricade of his submission. Stones 

And sticks, kicks from the festal crush, would bring 
Him to his death he knew, Your will, men’s, done. 
And he was not so strong but, visioning, 

He wished the chalice might be left to sun 

And wind and time; still, though no Samson, bore 
A whole world’s blindness bent, and no dead heap 
Of vengeance left to rattle through the store 

Of history—and Calvary was steep; 

They swung him high against the horrored sky. 
Wise now, we doubt his unaccusing cry. 


Jerre Squier Lewars 
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STRUGGLE MAKEs its own strict sense. 

The will kept sharp keeps free, 

Learns reflex skill, cuts out pretense 
(the eye in the reed, the joint in the vine, 
the knot in the tree). 


DARK EVIDENCE beneath the bark 

Stars the wood where marvelously 

Fruited branches rose, and left a mark 
(the eye in the reed, the joint in the vine, 
the knot in the tree). 


THE NOTCH is thick-rimmed to maintain 
Grapes rounding out with wine 
Against the beat and weight of rain 
(the knot in the tree, the eye in the reed, 
the joint in the vine). 


RUSHES RAISE up a thread-spined length 

In the chancy thrust toward seed, 

Rooted and standing in fragile strength 
(the joint in the vine, the knot in the tree, 
the eye in the reed). 


BONES NEVER broken lack the core 
And doubled strength of those that be 
Knitted to themselves once more 
(the eye in the reed, the joint in the vine, 
the knot in the tree). 
Marie Ponsot 
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State of the Question 





ACLU: PATRICK MURPHY MALIN AND MONSIGNOR LALLY 


In his February 1 article, “Catholics and Civil Liberties,” Msgr. 
Francis J. Lally explored some of the reasons why Catholic 
membership in the American Civil Liberties Union has been 
so small. “Many a stick and stone,” he said, “must be removed 
on both sides of the fence.” ACLU’s executive director replies. 


To Tue Eprror: My colleagues and I 
in the National Office of the American 
Civil Liberties Union have read with 
intense interest and appreciation Msgr. 
Francis J. Lally’s article on “Catholics 
and Civil Liberties,” in your Feb. 1 
issue. And we should like to take this 
opportunity to express, as we have done 
before this in our annual reports and 
other public statements, our special 
praise for courageous and increasingly 
effective Catholic action toward ending 
—in the North as well as the South— 
discrimination on grounds of race, creed 
or national origin. We also applaud the 
expansion of long-established Catholic 
support for the civil liberties of labor 
unions as organizations to include sup- 
port of democratic procedures for indi- 
vidual members inside those labor 
unions. 

In still other areas of civil-liberties 
concern, we join Msgr. Lally in grateful 
recognition of the service rendered by 
(for example) Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, 
Msgr. Victor L. Goossens, Fr. John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., John Cogley and 
Joseph O’Meara, dean of the Law School 
at Notre Dame and a board member of 
our Indiana affiliate. But we also agree 
with him in noting, generally, “a lack of 
excitement or indignation in the Catho- 
lic press, platform or pulpit over a viola- 
tion of freedom of speech or of the press, 
of academic freedom, the right of assem- 
bly, due process, of the right of freedom 
from unreasonable search and seizure, 
and so on through the list.” 

So, we want to do all we can to remove 
the sticks and stones on both sides of the 
deplorable fence which Msgr. Lally: cor- 
rectly notes as standing between many 
Catholics and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union—toward realizing his hope 
for “concerted action . . . in the defense 
of some specific aspect of civic freedom.” 
There may always be differences, even 
fundamental differences, between the 
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Church and the union; but we should 
recognize and use all the unity there is. 
With this aim, I should like to empha- 
size the fact that-though the ACLU is 
definitely “secular,” in the sense of being 
a non-religious organization—it is equal- 
ly not “secularistic,” in the sense of 
being anti-religious. 

Some of our members are not reli- 
gious; some are religious—as Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews or otherwise—not only 
in their lives as a whole, but in their 
devotion to civil liberties springing from 
a religious belief about “the origin and 
nature of liberty.” And the work of the 
organization, as an organization, serves 
not only the separation of Church and 
State but also that other, injunction of 
the First Amendment against prohibit- 
ing the free exercise of religion. Thus, 
for illustration, the union has recently 
opposed certain community zoning or- 
dinances which would have prevented 
the building of Catholic churches; a 
public school board’s requirement that 
Catholic students attend a baccalaureate 
service in a non-Catholic church; and 
any interference with Catholic criticism 
of motion pictures, books and magazines 
—despite our opposition to “censorship 
by boycott,” whether its auspices be 
Catholic or Protestant or non-religious. 

I am sure that our Catholic members 
and officers—like our non-Catholic mem- 
bers and officers—are from time to time 
in individual disagreement, on some par- 
ticular matter, with the majority position 
of the board of the National ACLU or 
a local affiliate; and, once again like our 
non-Catholics, they differ among them- 
selves! But general unity is all that is 





needed, and we are happy to know that 
our increase in membership from 10,000 
in 1949 to 40,000 in 1958 includes a 
number of Catholics, and that Catholics 
are more and more participating in our 
boards and committees. 

We want many more. No one—of any 
faith, or no faith—should join if he can- 
not conscientiously feel general unity 
with us. But we want everybody, Catho- 
lic or non-Catholic, who, on discovering 
for himself, as he should, what the 
American Civil Liberties Union is and 
what it is not, does have that unity with 
us in this vital American—and universal 
—enterprise. Patrick MurPHY MALIN 

Executive Director 
American Civil Liberties Union 
New York 


To THE Eprror: Patrick Murphy Malin 
has set out in friendly fashion to begin 
removing “the sticks and stones” which 
we mentioned as lying on the terrain 
between many Catholics and the ACLU. 
It may seem that we have exaggerated 
the problem, since we know that there 
have been Catholics who, over the years, 
have conscientiously supported the best 
efforts of the union and, in fact, still do 
so. Nevertheless there are some diff- 
culties. 

It is not as though the ACLU were 
just now coming into existence. History 
here will prove to be a hardy ghost. 
Before Catholics find themselves falling 
over each other in their haste to join 
the ACLU, they will have to forget a 
great deal of the past. Perhaps they 
should be willing both to forget and 
forgive, but they should be excused for 
wondering. 

Many people feel that the ACLU was 
slow in getting started on the subject 
of communism, and some still feel that 
it has not since moved fast enough to 
compensate for this early tardiness. This 
matter can profitably stand dissection 
and careful appraisal. 

Moreover, there is a certain flavor of 
the secularistic, not merely the secular, 
in the ACLU approach to civil-liberty 
problems, though in simple honesty we 
should admit that Mr. Malin may not 
be able to detect it. The tendency, for 
example, to favor in the Church-State 
field what appears to be an absolute 
division between religion and _ politics 
is a posture not merely uncomfortable 
but in fact impossible for believing citi- 
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zens. It must be recalled that even in 
that society where Church and State are 
constitutionally separate, the believer 
and the citizen meet in the same single 
person. 

We must acknowledge, further, that 
Catholics, among many others, have not 
failed to note the selective quality of 
many ACLU actions, It has been sug- 
gested that the personalities, and even 
the politics, of the people involved have 
been the test of active ACLU interven- 
tion and participation. Perhaps more 
often the reluctance to take positions 
which seem unliberal or unpopular is 
the explanation. While everyone will 
admit that the ACLU cannot take part 
in every case that comes along, certain 
absences are really hard to explain. 
Some actions, like seeming to oppose the 
motto “In God We Trust,” are merely 
irritating. 

With all this said, however, Mr. 
Malin’s conclusion still stands. The 
ACLU, he says, would like to have as 
members those who “conscientiously 
feel general unity with us.” For this 
purpose, he continues, we must know 
“what the American Civil Liberties 
Union is, and what it is not.” This is 
really the top-prize question. If there is 
to be a constructive answer it may be 
necessary for the ACLU to decide defini- 
tively on its own nature. Then the rest 
of us may be called in to make our 
identifications. 

(Very Rev. Mscr.) Francis J. LALLY 

Editor, The Pilot 
Boston, Mass. 
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Man’s Unceasing Search for Security and Love 


EXILE AND THE KINGDOM 
By Albert Camus. Knopf. 213p. $3.50 


OUR KIND OF PEOPLE 
By Jack Dillon. Ballantine Books. 313p. 
$3.95 


Albert Camus was the 1957 winner of 
the Nobel prize for literature at the rela- 
tively young age of 44. His philosoph- 
ical essays, plays and fiction have won 
for him the status of spokesman in 
France and Europe of the “absurd” men 
of today’s civilization—men who are 
stretched on the rack of some inner and 
inevitable tension which renders them 
incapable of accepting the “values” of 
modern life, and yet impotent to dis- 
cover values by which they can live. 

Jack Dillon is relatively unknown (he 
has one preceding novel to his credit), 
but if he has not been a spokesman of 
anything in particular up to now, this 
novel projects him into the vanguard of 
those who have something valuable to 
say on the complex topic of race rela- 
tions in these United States. 

The theme that unites these two 
seemingly poles-apart books is the theme 
of the “outsider” trying desperately, and 
with a more or less clear purpose in 
mind, to get “inside”—to achieve peace, 
security and love in the midst of a so- 
cial complex that provides no clear road- 
signs for the journey. 

Camus’ outsiders are portrayed in six 
short tales—vivid, ambiguous, charged 
with an obvious sincerity, but notable 
more for brilliant evocation of the phys- 
ical scene (mainly the deserts of Algeria 
and the jungle of Brazil) and for 
puzzling positing of philosophical enig- 
mas than for depth of character-realiza- 
tion. All Camus’ people in these tales 
are “exiles from the kingdom.” What is 
the kingdom? What does the exile con- 
sist inP It would seem that the most 
Camus can say in the present state of 
his progression—for he has progressed 
since the days of his existentialism—is 
that the exile consists in the estrange- 
ment of man from man. 

Some community of interest, of mu- 
tual consideration, of love, is the king- 
dom to which we, as men, instinctively 
stretch out our arms and hearts. There 
is not a little in Camus that will remind 
the perceptive reader of Virgil: the 
haunting lines “sunt lacrymae rerum” 
and “ripae ulterioris amore” echo again 


and again in the questings of Camus and 
his characters. And, just as scholars have 
read into Virgil’s nostalgia for a seem- 
ingly-remembered world a prophecy—or 
at least a hint—of the Catholic doctrine 





of the Mystical Body, so in Camus one 
may discern a passion for community 
and solidarity that must inevitably lead 
the young thinker to the core of the 
problem: what, ultimately, is the “fel- 
lowship” toward which all his passionate 
concern for the “human condition” im- 
pels him? 

The “outsider” in Dillon’s story is 
much more easily identified. He is a 
Negro, who is outside the upper-bracket 
white residential area of a small town, 
and who schemes to get inside. Intel- 
ligent, cultured, a war veteran, specially 
trained (he is an engineer), he is never- 
theless doomed to live in a shantytown 
because, though he has come into a con- 
siderable heritage, he cannot purchase 
land in an undeveloped section of the 
country. Real-estate agents fear that if 
he builds a home in the country, no 
white person will ever want to build in 
the vicinity. 

Stung by this discrimination, the 
young Negro husband and father buys 
(through a “white” intermediary) a 
home in the swariky section of town. 
His avowed purpose is to sell out as soon 
as he can at a fantastic profit; he does 
not want to live among white people— 
he simply wants to make them pay 
through the nose to get him out. 

Consternation seethes on the exclu- 
sive street. Good people begin to repeat 
all the old myths about “niggers”: they 
carry disease, they have bugs in their 
hair, they are degenerates. A white 
hoodlum (and there are Negro hood- 
lums, too, in the dramatic tale) incites 
a race riot. When things get to this bar- 
baric stage, even some of the prejudiced 
whites are forced, by a basic human 
feeling of fellowship, to defend the 
Negro family against the mob. 
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BOOKS TO HELP US 
end Lent better than we began it—in 
spite of the suggestions of the genfle- 
man above 


APPROACH TO PENANCE 

by Dom Hubert van Zeller, 0.S.B. 
No one is going to make us like pen- 
ance, but this book by the author of 
“The Inner Search" comes nearer to it 


than we should have thought possible. 
$2.50 


THE TEMPTATIONS 


OF CHRIST 
by Gerald Vann, O.P., and 
P. K. Meagher, O.P. 
Each of the temptations the devil sug- 
gested to Our Lord described, ana- 
lyzed and applied to our own experi- 
ence. A choice of the Thomas More 


Book Club. $2.75 


ST. BERNADETTE 
The Child and the Nun 


by Margaret Trouncer 


The whole story of the child who saw 
Our Lady 100 years ago and of that 
very individual, practical and alto- 
gether delightful person, Bernadette 
grown-up. $3.75 


THE RISEN CHRIST 
by Caryl! Houselander 


On the life of Our Lord after He rose 
from the dead, and our part in it in 
this world and the world to come. A 


choice of the Spiritual Book Associates. 
$2.75 


Order from any Bookstore 


If you have read all these already, see 
Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET for 
plenty more suggestions. You will find it 
an entertaining number. To get it free and 
postpaid, write to Agatha MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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This gripping book is perhaps not 
great literature, but it is one of the most 
penetrating studies of the muddied 
thinking of representative Americans on 
the problem of race relations that I have 
ever read. There are no real villains in 
the dramatic tale—just as there are prob- 
ably no real villains among those who 
have some ill-defined fear of the “Negro 
threat” to American life. The hopeful 
note is struck by a Negro minister of re- 
ligion, who sums up the whole turmoil 
of the story and of the attitudes por- 
trayed when he says: “As for our getting 
somewhere, sure we did. It isn’t quick, 
but what did you expect?” 

The Negro minister’s expression is not 
a canonization of “gradualism.” It is a 
human reaction to the human problem 
of the slow process by which prejudices 
are corrected. The “outsider,” whether 
he is a Negro in the United States or a 
man in the complex of modern civiliza- 
tion, rarely gets “inside” in a hurry. St. 
Paul did, of course, in one catastrophic 
experience; most of us have to do so by 
thought, prayer and penance. Camus, 
perhaps too impatient and too need- 
lessly involved in the metaphysics of 
“fellowship,” could learn much from 
reading Our Kind of People. The “king- 
dom” both he and Mr. Dillon are seek- 
ing may be remote in its ultimate 
achievement, but the steps toward the 
goal are as concrete and as obvious as 
the answer to the question: “What 
would you do if a Negro family moved 
into your block?” 

Haroip C. GARDINER 


MARTIN BUBER 
By Arthur A. Cohen. Hillary House. 110p. 
$2.00 


This latest number in the Studies in 
Modern European Literature and 
Thought series is a succinct but brilliant 
commemoration of Buber’s 80th birth- 
day. Arthur Cohen, one of the most 
gifted of our younger Jewish thinkers, 
has demonstrated high competence in 
his survey of the life and thought of 
“perhaps the greatest living Jewish 
philosopher,” as Reinhold Niebuhr styles 
Buber. 

What kind of man does Martin Buber 
seem to be at the end of Cohen’s fine 
analysis? He is a man who thinks with 
remarkable straightness and depth in 
the order of human sensibility and th- 
stinct, but he seems to have a consider- 
able distrust for the order of dialectic, 
whether philosophical or theological. So 
many of his instincts are profoundly 
accurate—and they emerge with accu- 


racy in the hands of a disciplined writer 
like Cohen. The disciplined analysis 
comes out above all in the summary of 
the antithesis between Buber and 
Kierkegaard. Buber chose well in at- 
tacking Kierkegaard, and so has our 
author in highlighting the attack. No 
more important and yet no more vulner- 
able antagonist could have been chosen 
by both to point out what is and should 
be one of the great bases of Jewish 
spirituality: the Jew, if he is to remain 
a Jew, must discover the human com- 
munity in order to get to God, whereas 
the Danish thinker would finally go it 
superbly alone. 

Indeed, it is here that, as against 
Protestantism, the spirituality of the 
Catholic and the Jew will always meet: 
in the impossibility of finding God out- 
side of some form of human society. 
Neither will ever accept the romantic 
hero, or the contemporary glorification 
of that singular, isolated soul of whom 
Kierkegaard is one of the great symbols. 
We must be grateful to Buber for his 
classical clarification of this issue, espe- 
cially for his insistence that the “I” and 
“Thou” relationship between the soul 
and God requires the carving out of an 
“I” and “Thou” relationship with other 
human beings. I take it that this is the 
heart of his sensibility and the core of 
his message. 

We are all increasingly aware today 
that we cannot bypass the order of di- 
rect and immediate communication with 
human beings, if we are to contact exis- 
tence in any profundity. We know that 
it is necessary to reconstruct the order 
of true “dialog” among men. But why 
must we subtly (and often not so sub- 
tly) declare that human reason is inimi- 
cal to or destructive of this encounter of 
souls with souls, and, finally, of a com- 
munity with God? The great Buber 
emerges in this book as one who takes 
the more negative attitude toward rea- 
son, dogma, the “proposition” (terrible 
word!), cultic definition, liturgy. 

One can understand, if not accept, all 
this, for the problem is indigenous to our 
time. But one can be a little less sym- 
pathetic with a writer unconsciously 
working the problem on two sides of the 
street. For example, it is unfair to treat 
St. Paul in the usual category of the 
dialectical villain who “turns the living 
waters of the community . . . into an ob- 
ject of propositional statement” (p. 68), 
and then to engage in a long and inac- 
curate dialectical battle with the apostle 
to show that he is wrong—or to suggest 
that there are certain oppositions be- 
tween Jewish and Pauline theology 
where there are not. 
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For one thing it is simply not true 
to say that “the apocalyptic formulation 
of Pauline Christianity . . . holds a view 
of time essentially Iranian in origin.” 
It is even more unfortunate to say that 
“the apocalyptic sees the created order 
as cut off from the new world and aban- 
doned by God” (p. 70). And to speak 
of the “ecumenical dream of Christian 
unity which is nevertheless consum- 
mated independently of the rational and 
civil life of professing Christians” (p. 
69) is surely a dialectical skipping of a 
good deal of supremely important dia- 
lectic. 

It seems to this reviewer that the 
Catholic dialectician (I use the word in 
its honorable sense) is compelled—much 
more than his Jewish and Protestant 
brethren—to keep more pieces and levels 
of reality both bound to and separated 
from each other in the difficult debate 
on the relations between ethics and 
religion, nature and grace, Church and 
State. Nor can he succumb to the temp- 
tation of constructing either a complete- 
ly supernaturalized or a secularized civil 
community. And thus he is constantly 
open to attack from both overzealous 
religionists and from secularists. 

I would suggest a final word about 
the pioblems discussed in Cohen’s book. 
He notes that Buber’s views have been 
attacked by some Christian theologians 
as “arrant activism.” I do not think that 
“activism” is the best word to describe 
the difficulty, for there is nothing wrong 
with action, and certainly Buber’s genius 
can be used to help “supernaturalists” 
to realize that salvation cannot be 
achieved save in relation to the human 
community. Perhaps the better critical 
word is the older one of “Pelagianism.” 
For a real meeting and encounter be- 
tween souls, if it is the greatest necessity 
of our civilization, is and always has 
been the most difficult and the most 
ascetical task of man. It cannot be done 
without the grace of God and that kind 
of natural grace which is the gift of 
love from othezs. We are asked to love 
him who hath first loved us. 

It would be a matter for regret if 
anywhere in this review I have confused 
the author’s summarizing analysis and 
his own independent comment. It is 
sometimes difficult to sort out the two. 

WituraM F, Lyncu, s.J. 
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MARTIN BUBER: The Life of Dialogue 
By Maurice Friedman. Univ. of Chicago. 
8310p. $6 


This work of Prof. Friedman, who 
teaches philosophy at Sarah Lawrence 
College, renders a much-needed service. 
It was the first comprehensive study in 
English of the thought of Martin Buber, 
now widely recognized as the most in- 
fluential Jewish philosopher and reli- 
gious thinker in the world today. 

Born in Vienna in 1878, a leader of 
his people in their struggle to preserve 
their spiritual traditions under the Nazi 
persecution, then professor of philos- 
ophy at the Hebrew University in Jerus- 
alem from 1938 till his retirement seven 
years ago, Martin Buber is just now 
beginning to be well-known in this coun- 
try. Some of his essays and his most 
famous work, I and Thou, are now avail- 
able in paperback editions (The Writ- 
ings of Martin Buber, [Meridian]; Be- 
tween Man and Man [Beacon]). 

The major contribution of Buber to 
the main stream of Western thought 
does not lie in his speculative theories 
on metaphysics, mysticism and Jewish 
theology. These are an unstable blend of 
elements from many sources, containing 
much that is misty, obscure and lacking 
in philosophical firmness and coherence. 
The first half of Friedman’s book, which 
expounds this early phase of Buber’s 
thought, is the least satisfactory and 
profitable part; it leaves too much of its 
material still wrapped in its original 
obscurity. 

The most fruitful contribution of Bu- 
ber has been his profound and penetrat- 
ing analysis of the theory and practice 
of interpersonal relations, in terms of the 
now-classic categories of the two pri- 
mary relations to reality: “I-Thou” and 
“I-It.” The second approaches persons 
as well as things purely from without 
as objects, to be analyzed, used or coped 
with in relation to one’s own ends. The 
first goes out to meet them face to face 
with loving acceptance and attentive 
openness to them as they are in their 
own proper reality as subjects, with the 
sole intent of establishing the between- 
ness of genuine communion. This “life of 
dialog” must be the vivifying soul of all 
authentic personal relationships, wheth- 
er between man and man or man and 
God. 

It is in this central insight of Buber’s, 
vividly perceived and powerfully ex- 
pressed, that lies the secret of his wide 
influence, either direct or indirect, on 
so many contemporary thinkers of all 
faiths, including many Catholic philoso- 
phers and theologians, especially in 
Germany and France. In the second half 


A fascinating life of 
Cardinal Merry del Val 
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Give Me Souls 


SISTER M. BERNETTA QUINN, O.S.F. 
Foreword by the Marquis 
de Merry del Val 


A carefully researched, full length 
biography of St. Pius X’s great 
Secretary of State, Raphael Merry del 
Val. The author paints a skillful 
picture of this ecclesiastic and details 
every phase of his brilliant and 


controversial career. $3.75 
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slips that cross 
in the mail 


The fulfillment report on the back 
cover of the February 22nd issue of 
AMERICA brought enough appreciative 
comments in the mail to encourage a 
brief postscript on 


RENEWALS 

Our present paid circulation has 
passed the 45,000 mark. Of this number 
over 38,000 are individual subscriptions. 
Our life depends on their renewal. With- 
out them we die. With a hearty 70% re- 
newal rate, however, we have a rather 
healthy life. But to maintain such a re- 
newal rate, a great deal of work—system- 
atized, efficient and, as far as possible, 
economical work—is required. 

Weeks in advance, the stencil for your 
subscription, and thousands of others 
due to expire the same month as yours, 
have to be withdrawn from their scat- 
tered positions (according to postal 
zones of the U. S.) and put together in 
one reel for your first renewal notice. 
The same stencils have to be used for 
the address on your weekly magazine 
from one mailing house and on your 
renewal notice from another mailing 
center. 

The first notice is relatively easy, but 
the longer a series runs, the harder it is 
to pluck your renewal from the morning 
mail and stop a renewal request already 
in process, 

It can be three weeks from the time it 
leaves our office until it gets to you, 
easily four weeks after you had mailed a 
check and renewal to us. 

So if you receive ONE renewal re- 
quest after you have already sent your 
renewal to us, it is simply that we passed 
each other in the mail. 

TWO renewal requests after you have 
renewed? If I were you, I would start 
wondering. THREE? Complain! We 
need the information to correct our 
records. 


P.S. The moral of the story is: 
RENEW EARLY 


P.P.S. The insert card in each issue is 
NOT a renewal notice. It is for a NEW 
subscription. Can you use it this week? 


Americ; 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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of his book Friedman handles well this 
side of Buber’s thought, with its many 
fruitful applications in epistemology, 
education, psychiatry and social theory. 
There is an illuminating final chapter on 
Buber’s relation to Christianity. 

W. Norris CLARKE, S.J. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF THE RICH 
By C. P. Snow. Scribner. 342p. $3.95 


Unexpectedly, C. P. Snow’s latest novel 
reminded this reader of Edwin O’Con- 
nor’s The Last Hurrah. The similarity 
is superficial, but it is there. Both books 
picture the end of an era and are built 
around a central character who clings 
vigorously to a fading past, realizes that 
it is swiftly sinking, goes down with it, 
yet somehow seems to rise above it. And 
in both cases the central character is 
simultaneously funny, admirable and 
pathetic. 

In the O’Connor story the central 
character was Frank Skeffington; the set- 
ting, the small world of Irish ward pol- 
itics in the United States. In Snow’s 
novel the character is Leonard March; 
the scene, the restricted world of weal- 
thy English Jews. Both men embody a 
way of life that ends with them, and 
both, despite their many faults, are 
enormously appealing personalities. 

There, however, the similarity ends. 
O’Connor’s novel has more poetry and 
sweep than Snow’s story. Snow, on the 
other hand, is a more profound writer. 
His characters have more depth and de- 
velopment; his story, more plot. 

Leonard March is a retired banker, 
living in formal opulence with his son 
and daughter. The Marches are Jewish, 
but the family has been English for gen- 
erations, and the tradition of English 
gentility has marked them as much as 
their Jewishness. 

The Conscience of the Rich is the 
story of the development of the children, 
their revolt against their father’s stand- 
ards, and how that revolt affects him. 

The daughter marries a gentile, the 
catastrophe of catastrophes in a conser- 
vative Jewish family. Yet that calamity 
does not cut Leonard March as deeply 
as the revolt of his son who abandons 
his inheritance, rather than curtail his 
freedom of choice or interfere with his 
wife’s right to dabble in British leftist 
politics of the ’thirties. 

What makes th’s novel extraordinarily 
good is much more than the writer's suc- 
cessful evocation of a way of life or deft 
psychological insights. The book has 
strength because it is primarily con- 
cerned with values and the struggle of 
real men and women to choose between 


these values to give meaning to their 
lives. Conscience, the author tells us, is 
both the source of the deepest agonies 
of human life and the only real founda- 
tion for personal peace. 

DEMETRIus MANousos 





LIEUTENANT IN ALGERIA 
By Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber. Knopf. 


231p. $3.50 


Above the fetid mass of French colonial 
propaganda concerning the war for in- 
dependence now being waged by the 
Algerian people, there has arisen a clear 
and simple document, expertly written 
by a French Army officer of unques- 
tioned loyalty to his country. While per- 
haps not a document in the formal sense, 
Lieutenant in Algeria sets forth in vivid 
terms the case of many thinking French- 
men and students of North African af- 
fairs. It is the best book, in English 
translation at least, that the struggle 
against French colonialism in North Af- 
rica has produced. 

Servan-Schreiber in civilian life is ed- 
itor of L’Express, a liberal Paris weekly. 
He founded his paper after service with 
de Gaulle’s Free French Force in Africa 
during World War II and after later 
serving as an editorial writer on the for- 
eign-affairs desk of Le Monde. As a re- 
serve officer in the French Army, he was 
mobilized for service in the French- 
Algerian conflict that still rages. Lieu- 
tenant in Algeria is a record of some of 
the things he saw and felt while serving 
in this war. 

The Algerian struggle, according to 
Servan-Schreiber, is an unending mas- 
sacre, with innocents on both sides the 
victims. French Army, police and armed 
civilian bands have been so cruel and 
brutal in their actions that the Algerians 
have been driven to near-frenzy in their 
attempts, often more successful than the 
French will admit, to retaliate. The ef- 
forts of honest military commanders to 
work out a humane plan for ending the 
conflict are regularly frustrated by the 
colonial block that, in large part, con- 
trols the French Assembly. 

The author describes the work of such 
groups as the Black Commandos who, 
while still recognizably a unit in the 
French Army, assume Arab dress and 
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live within certain Algerian villages, at 
the very peril of their lives, in an effort 
to show solidarity with non-belligerent 
Algerians. The Black Commandos are 
the extreme effort among the everyday 
activities and problems of the French 
“officers and gentlemen” and the men 
in the ranks who are trying to live with 
their consciences, and still obey their 
commanders in Paris. 

The futile attempt of France to main- 
tain the status quo in Algeria has be- 
come such a cause célébre that Servan- 
Schreiber does not openly hold for inde- 
pendence. However, one can hardly 
read the report without seeing the in- 
evitable. Here in America, as well as 
elsewhere, there is much misunderstand- 
ing about this conflict. This brilliantly 
written book should go far to bring the 
truth to light. The author is not an anti- 
French agitator; he is a French Army 
officer, a newspaper man respected by 
all but fanatic colonials; he is a man who 
has lived through the problem that he 
recounts. Who better could cry J’accuse? 

RosBert SMITH SHEA 


BITTER LEMONS 
By Lawrence Durrell. Dutton. 256p. $3.50 


It was ironic, in the midst of reading 
Lawrence Durrell’s illuminating account 
of his stay in Cyprus, to see a London 
dispatch to the New York Times head- 
ed: “Lloyd Hopeful of Cyprus Accord.” 
The British had been hopeful in 1953, 
when Mr. Durrell, arriving as a non- 
political visitor, noted a vague discon- 
tent, scarcely more than a word—“Eno- 
sis” (Union). The Times report indi- 
cates that the Greeks are not “so vio- 
lently interested as they had been in 
the union of Cyprus and Greece.” 

Sad, because that was what all the 
shooting was about, a frenzy fanned by 
the Athens radio and met by the British 
with force. The tragedy is that it need 
not have happened, in the opinion of one 
Englishman, who had found in the 
island peasants a “quixotic, irrational 
love of England which ‘no other nation 
seems to have,” and which “flowered in 
blissful coexistence with the haunting 
dream of Union.” When he became 
press advisor to the British authorities, 
he urged in vain that all the peasants 
really wanted was the promise of a fu- 
ture voice in their own affairs. The For- 
eign Office pursued its “colonial” policy 
while the situation called for high-level 
diplomatic handling as a European 
problem. 

Mr. Durrell says that he does not like 
to write about politics. Perhaps that is 
why he does it so appealingly: his first 
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interest is in people. Had he visited Cy- 
prus in less troubled times, Bitter Lem- 
ons would no doubt have had many 
more chapters as vastly entertaining as 
the fantastic one on “How to Buy a 
House,” or as drenched in beauty and 
sensibility as “Vanishing Landmarks,” 
which recreates a peaceful day along the 
seacoast with an old professor, soon to 
die by violence. 

The author meets intruding politics 
reluctantly, in the Greek village where 
a Turkish trader had found him his 
“arty” house. He views his neighbors’ 
aspirations against their Byzantine tradi- 
tion: government freely carried on by a 
“sovereign consensus of Christian opin- 
ion,” under a union of Church and State. 

Yet on this Christian island, where 
Paul and Barnabas had preached, he 
was, he unhistorically states, “aware, as 
in no other place, that Christianity is 
but a brilliant mosaic of half truths.” 

Marjorie HoLuican 


THEORY AND HISTORY 
By Ludwig von Mises. Yale. 384p. $6 


No economist educated in American 
colleges and universities could have 
written this book. American economists 
normally confine themselves to econom- 
ics as such, isolated from other spheres 
of life, whereas the European com- 
monly links economics with philosophy, 
theology and history, as Austrian-trained 
Von Mises does so deftly in this book. 
The American-trained economist is a 
highly competent technical expert, 
while his European-trained counterpart 
is an economic philosopher and an in- 
terpreter of economic movements. One 
should complement the other. 

The bulk of this book is devoted to 
refutation, sharp and devastating, of 
numerous “isms,” materialism, scien- 
tism, historicism, behaviorism, Marxism 
and more. The author’s summations of 
positive doctrines are clear and concise; 
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his refutations are always penetrating 
and often brilliant. His exposition and 
critique of dialectical materialism are 
perhaps the best this reviewer has ever 
seen. Anyone who is searching for a 
clear explanation and criticism of Marx- 
ism need look no farther. The same com- 
ment applies to the author’s treatment 
of historicism. 

Of course, the scholastic philosopher 
will disagree with many of Von Mises’ 
propositions, especially in regard to ab- 
solutes and value judgments, and many 
economists will quarrel with his favor- 
able appraisal of big business, among 
other things. But no one can deny that 
the author says much that is wise, im- 
portant and discerning. 

Von Mises is a liberal in the old 
European meaning of the term. For 
him the greatest possible measure of 
liberty for the individual person is of 
paramount importance. He is one of 
the few remaining wholehearted op- 
ponents of every form of collectivism. 
This attitude toward collectivism and 
the individual naturally manifests itself 
here, and many of his observations con- 
cerning collectivism might be profitably 
pondered by certain Catholics. 

Very few readers will accept every 
position the author takes, but everyone 
who is interested in the social sciences 
will find his latest book full of pro- 
vocative thought. Corne.ius A. ELLER 


JOHNSTOWN 
By Richard O’Connor. Lippincott. 255p. 
$3.95 


JULY, 1863 
By Irving Werstein. Messner. 252p. $3.95 


These are two stirring, well-written, 
carefully detailed accounts of catas- 
trophic events. The Johnstown flood of 
May 31, 1889—which took 2,200 lives 
and caused $17 million damage—is 
brought to life in all its surging violence 
and bitter aftermath by Mr. O’Connor, 
a veteran newspaperman. Mr. Werstein, 
a well-known magazine writer, subtitles 
his volume “The Incredible Story of the 
Bloody New York City Draft Riots.” 
He chronicles the story of how a protest 
against the nation’s first conscription 
law swelled into a senseless reign of 
terror by 10,000 frenzied citizens. 

Mr. O’Connor shows us that nature, 
unaided by the devilish ingenuity of a 
man-made H-bomb, can still use 20 
million tons of water to perform a 
frightening task of wholesale destruc- 
tion. It was such a mountain of water 
that was hurled on Johnstown when 
the dam broke at the South Fork Reser- 
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yoir 14 miles from and 400 feet above 
the unhappy metropolis. The “partial 
inventory of the wreckage” swept down 
into Johnstown is awe-inspiring, even to 
us in this disaster-blasé age. 

The rescue work, led by Clara Bar- 
ton of the Red Cross, was the epitome 
of unselfishness as 30,000 survivors 
were given food, clothing, shelter. But 
there was selfishness in sporadic loot- 
ing; and rubble removers staged a sit- 
down strike for higher wages. Seeming- 
ly, the major fault for the dam break 
lay with the fishing club at the reservoir 
who ignored engineers’ warnings. 

Mr. Werstein gives us a horrifying 
picture of mass hatred. The original pur- 
pose of the anti-draft demonstration 
soon was forgotten as the mob launched 
on a macabre “festival” of drinking, 
raping, beating and lynching Negroes, 
burning and looting stores and the 
homes of the wealthy. 

The only fault to be found with Wer- 
stein’s book is that it seems to give the 
impression the riot was an “Irish” af- 
fair, caused by their hatred of the rich 
and their fear of the job rivalry of the 
Negro. It is not until he is deep in the 
book that the author tries at all to cor- 
rect this sweeping generalization: 


The ugly affair was not solely the 
work of either Irishmen or Cath- 
olics. Many divergent groups took 
part... . Among the police, volun- 
teers, and military who fought the 
mobs were thousands of devout 

Irish Catholics. 

To this clarification can be added 
such facts as that many militia units of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians joined 
the Union Army en masse; local AOH 
halls became virtual recruiting head- 
quarters; the 26th, 37th, 69th and 88th 
Regiments (from New York City) and 
the 9th Regiment of the National Guard 
were overwhelmingly AOH. And a 
monument stands today at Gettysburg 
to Gen. Thomas F. Meagher and his 
“Irish Brigade.” PauL J. PHELAN 


TELEVISION 


The name of Peter Ustinov should 
be ranked high among those who have 
made important contributions to tele- 
vision this season. 

Mr. Ustinov has appeared in two 
major productions on “Omnibus” over 
the National Broadcasting Company 
network, and has been seen from time to 
time on the NBC variety programs con- 
ducted by Jack Paar and Steve Allen. 
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It was Mr. Ustinov’s first effort of the 
season on “Omnibus” that brought him 
his most rewarding reactions from tele- 
vision critics and other viewers. His 
work in the title role in a dramatization 
of James Boswell’s Life of Samuel John- 
son was acclaimed as an acting master- 
piece. This impersonation of Dr. John- 
son in the declining years of his life not 
only captured the faults of the blunt and 
bitter 18th-century lexicographer and 
author; it also showed poignantly that 
Johnson was a troubled, lonesome man 
who had encountered more than his 
share of adversity. 

In his second assignment for “Omni- 
bus,” the 36-year-old Mr. Ustinov again 
portrayed an elderly man nearing the 
end of his life span. Here the play, Mo- 
ment of Truth, was written and staged 
by the star. In it he was seen as a retired 
military hero in his dotage who is re- 
called to lead his country in a time of 
crisis. 

Most of the critics had reservations 
about the content and significance of 
Mr. Ustinov’s script in this case. But 
there was widespread agreement that 
the star’s portrayal of the pathetic old 
war hero was another triumphant 
achievement. 

Perhaps the most remarkable facet of 
Mr. Ustinov’s talent, however, is his ver- 
satility. In each of his “Omnibus” ap- 
pearances he was playing a role that was 
basically tragic. But his facility for com- 
edy is known to audiences who have 
seen him in the films and plays in which 
he has been starred in his native Eng- 
land and in this country. He is now 
appearing on Broadway in Romanoff 
and Juliet, a comedy that he wrote. The 
play has won favor not only because 
of his acting in it, but because of the 
wholesome quality of its humor. 

Mr. Ustinov’s periodic appearances 
on the Paar and Allen programs have 
given viewers an unusual opportunity 
to watch an original and gifted per- 
former in action. The star, who was born 
in London and whose father was a Rus- 
sian journalist who emigrated to Eng- 
land, is a master of dialect comedy. 

He has demonstrated this on TV with 
hilarious stories of his adventures as a 
British Army private during World War 
II. His impressions of nationals of other 
countries are done in wonderful style. 

He has delighted audiences with a 
brief routine in which he simulates the 
distinctive manner in which a Russian 
smokes a cigarette while carrying on an 
earnest conversation. He also has mas- 
tered the accents of Americans from 
various parts of this country. During 
these authentic imitations there is no 


. trace of his normal English accent. 
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IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary 
Moore—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Par- 
ish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 








WEDDING GOWNS, brocade, satin, linen 
or other materials are converted into Mass 
Vestments for the Missions. Send to: 

St. Peter Chanel Guild 
St. Mary’s Manor 
Penndel, Penna. 
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In informal conversation, when he is 
not performing before an audience, Mr, 
Ustinov is often witty and perceptive. 
Once he was talking about the unhappy 
lot of statesmen who are required, by 
virtue of their office, to appear regularly 
on television. He remarked that Prime 
Minister Macmillan of England, for ex- 
ample, appeared “to have just seen a 
cobra” when he came before the cam- 
eras of the BBC, and added that the 
Prime Minister “appeals for calm with 
a look of terror on his face.” 

Mr. Ustinov’s work on American tele- 
vision this season has, indeed, enriched 
the medium. His contributions to TV 
drama and comedy have been stimulat- 
ing and civilized. Viewers are advised to 
watch for his next appearance. 

J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS (Para- 
mount). If anyone had asked me what 
I thought the chances were that a screen 
adaptation of this oppressive Eugene 
O’Neill play would turn out to be 
esthetically satisfying or even tolerable, 
I would have given very long odds 
against the enterprise. My reasoning 
would have run approximately this way. 
The (admittedly) powerful play—about 
sanctimonious hypocrisy, greed, intra- 
family hatred, quasi-incestuous adultery 
and infant murder on a New England 
farm one hundred years ago—was just 
about as hideous as anything the stage 
could honorably sustain. It seemed in- 
evitable that this delicate balance be- 
tween awful subject matter and artis- 
tically congruous treatment would be 
upset with disastrous results when the 
work was transcribed for the larger and 
more realistic screen medium. As it turns 
out, however, I would have been wrong. 

It is difficult properly to apportion 
credit among producer Don Hartman, 
director Delbert Mann and _ scenarist 
Irwin Shaw for successfully bringing of 
the transfer. Between them, in any case, 
they have made a somber, deliberately 
rather stagy, black-and-white film that is 
remarkably faithful to the original both 
in plot and in conveying the spirit of 
O’Neill’s baleful small world. These are 
adapted to the broader and potentially 
more explosive medium with almost un- 
failing restraint and good taste. 

The one notable change from the 
play, which is attributed to a suggestion 
of O’Neill himself, consists in making 
the young third wife an Italian immi- 
grant. Given this extra disability in an 
already harsh environment, the charac 
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ter is more convincing, and Sophia 
Loren plays her with an unexpected 
dramatic flair. The other two sides of the 
triangle are well acted by Burl Ives, as 
the flint-hard, indestructible old farmer, 
and Anthony Perkins, as the son who 
was destroyed by his legacy of hatred. 
[L of D: A-IIT] 





LONG, HOT SUMMER (20th Century- 
Fox), based on several stories by Wil- 
liam Faulkner, is also about hatred, sex 
and abrasive family relationships. Photo- 
graphed in CinemaScope and sunny 
color and in a location closely resem- 
bling the author’s northern Mississippi 
stamping grounds, the film is, however, 
a good deal less oppressively grim than 
the O’Neill opus. 

It concerns a wealthy and powerful 
self-made “redneck” (Orson Welles) 
with, to put it mildly, an earthy outlook 
on procreation. His two children are a 
considerable disappointment to him. He 
is contemptuous of his weakling son 
(Anthony Franciosa) because the young 
man shows little aptitude for business, 
and also because, though it is explicitly 
spelled out that he is happy in his 
marriage to a silly little flirt (Lee 
Remick), he has not produced an heir. 
And the old man is scarcely any more 
understanding of his daughter (Joanne 
Woodward), a girl of spirit and integrity 
who is resisting her father’s efforts to 
marry her off for dynastic reasons. 

The film also concerns an aggressive 
young itinerant (Paul Newman) whom 
the father introduces into the family 
circle as a likely son-in-law. This strat- 
agem appears doomed to failure when 
the daughter develops an immediate 
and presumably permanent loathing for 
the newcomer. Instead, a bizarre cir- 
cumstance intervenes. The son tries to 
burn down the barn with his father in it; 
and oddly enough this experiment in 
arson turns out to be the catalyst that 
brings about better understanding and 
reconciliation all around. At this point 
the girl learns that her suitor’s obnox- 
ious traits are due to traumatic child- 
hood experiences, and, with implausible 
suddenness, hatred changes to love. 

Despite its highly colored incidents, 

e film moves quite slowly; and some 
of its Southern accents, especially 
Welles’, are so authentic that they are 
intermittently unintelligible. It is, never- 
theless, performed and directed (by 
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Martin Ritt) with vigor and skill, and 
adds up to a probably accurate slice of 
deep Southern life and a generally ac- 
ceptable treatment of an “adult” theme. 
[L of D: A-III] 

Mora WALSH 


THEATRE 


SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO. Perhaps 
stronger and more poignant biographical 
plays than the one residing at the Cort 
can be found in American drama, but 
your observer doubts that any is richer 
in human appeal. Dore Schary has 
dramatized a period of President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s career, from the time 
when he was stricken with polio until 
the day in 1924 when he nominated Al 
Smith for President. It is an inspiring 
drama of individual courage and family 
fortitude that has become a household 
story. 

As staged by Vincent J. Donehue, the 
familiar story seems fresh and new, and 
things we knew beforehand come as sur- 





prises. We wait in suspense for things | 


to happen, knowing that they will hap- 
pen because they have happened. The 
recognition is a rewarding experience. 

Perhaps the play’s major appeal is the 
intimacy the audience feels with the 
subject. The author deserves to be com- 
mended, however, for restraining his 
imagination from any distortion of the 
facts. His characters, except for the 
central figure, are frankly portrayals, not 
intended to be true copies. 

The author’s candor is carried over 
into the performance. Ralph Bellamy in 
the title role and Mary Fickett as 
Eleanor Roosevelt are suggestions rather 
than duplicates of the future President 
and his wife; but the suggestion is so 
persuasive that we are bound to accept 
the identity of the characters with the 
persons. Anne Seymour as the matriarch 
of the Roosevelt clan, and Henry Jones 
as young Franklin’s trusted adviser, con- 
form to the popular pictures of the 
President’s mother and Louis Howe. The 
Roosevelt children and family retainers 
are creditably represented by more per- 
formers than can be named. 

Settings were designed and lighted 
by Ralph Alswang, and credit for the 
costumes, circa 1921-24, belongs to Vir- 
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Vocations 











THE 
BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 
FATHERS 


invite you to become 
a priest or brother- 
adorer in an ideal vo- 
cation of prayer and 
action. 





ae ee 

°Perpetual Exposition—day and night. 

*Every kind of Apostolate to make Our 
Lord in the Eucharist better known and 
loved throughout the world. 

*Prepare at Eymard Seminary’s accredited 
College. It is never too late. Special 
courses for those who have had little or 
no Latin. Full and partial scholarships 
available. 

For information write: 
Eymard Seminary, Hyde Park, N. Y. 





XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


(ot 


Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring. 
Maryland. 








Holy Cross Brothers 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 














THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 
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" ginia Volland. They contribute hand- 


somely toward providing an appropriate 
background for the valor of a man and 
his family that faced tragedy with 
courage, turning what seemed to be the 
sunset of a career into a sunrise. 


THE ENTERTAINER. Your reviewer 
is becoming rather fed up with Britain’s 
angry man, John Osborne. His first play 
presented on our side of the Atlantic, 
Look Back in Anger, did not impress 
me as a drama forged in manly wrath. 
Instead, it gave the feeling of looking 
at a crybaby play, written by an apolo- 
gist for punks who think the world owes 
them a living without their earning it. 

In the play at the Royale, Mr. Osborne 
vents his anger in more intelligible 
terms. The leading character is a music- 
hall performer without honor or a moral 
sense, almost without conscience. His 
only—at least his most conspicuous— 
human element is vanity. Dishonest in 
dealing with the world, he expects the 
world to be hostile to him, and his 
cynicism ruins his career, his family and 
his life. 

Laurence Olivier handles the obnoxi- 
ous title role with meticulous skill, as 
if he were playing Caesar or Antony, 
which is an actors duty. Brenda de 
Banzie is wondrously appealing as an 
unhappy and unwanted wife. David 
Merrick is the producer. 

THEOPHILUs LEWIS 


THE WORD 


It is his own blood, not the blood of 
goats and calves, that has enabled him 
to enter, once for all, into the sanctuary; 
the ransom he has won lasts forever 
(Hebr. 9:12; Epistle for Passion Sun- 
day). 





On this day Holy Mother Church again 
begins to wear the purple of mourning 
as once more she commemorates the sore 
passion and piteous death of her match- 
less Bridegroom, the Lord Christ. Fit- 
tingly, the liturgical Epistle that is read 
in today’s Mass is chosen from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that eloquent 
letter of veiled authorship which ex- 
pounds the sacred priesthood of Christ. 

Central in the ancient and prophetic 
ritual of Israel—and every other human 
ritual—stood the idea and act of sacri- 
fice. Jewish religious sacrifices varied in 
intent and ceremonial and value, but 
never far off lay the deep, sound notion 
of the offering for sin: the expiatory 
sacrifice. Thus, once each year, with the 





utmost solemnity, the Jewish High Priest 
—and he alone—entered into the inner 
sanctuary of the splendid Temple of 
Jerusalem, not without an offering of 
blood, for the faults which he and the 
people had committed unknowingly. 

All this, as St. Paul declares when 
writing to the Corinthians, was a symbol. 
The Jewish High Priest, standing soli- 
tary with his slashed and bleeding sacri- 
fice in the Holy of Holies, was a mere 
figure or human image which cast a 
long, dark shadow into the distant fu- 
ture. Only, in this case, the shadow was 
the reality. 

Christ our Lord, Saviour and Re. 
deemer, whipped and spat upon and 
thorn-crowned, labors up the slope of 
Calvary-hill under the cruel weight of 
the cross. The bystander might have 
thought: “Here is a criminal going to 
expiate his crimes.” No; this is a Priest, 
the true and only true High Priest, going 
to offer a supreme sacrifice in expiation 
of all crimes and the whole world’s sin. 
And this Priest need carry no trembling 
lamb as victim to this hilly altar, for He 
is the victim, the Lamb of God—as the 
Baptist said from the beginning—and 
well may He tremble under the grievous 
weight of all the wickedness that ever 
was and ever will be. 

So all the old sacrifices in the blood of 
goats and calves...the blood of bulls 
and goats, the ashes of a heifer, dwindle 
into silence and pale into oblivion. It 
was all a gesture, sincere but wholly in- 
adequate: here are gifts and sacrifices 
being offered, which have no power, 
where conscience is concerned, to bring 
the worshiper to his full growth. At high 
noon on Calvary, the true and mighty 
and effective sacrifice is finally offered 
by Christ the true High Priest, who is 
simultaneously the Victim of infinite 
worth. This is the ultimate, the decisive 
sacrifice, the one that stands beyond 
challenge, that can in no way fall short. 
For: It is his own blood, not the blood 
of goats and calves, that has enabled 
him to enter, once for all, into the sanc- 
tuary; the ransom he has won lasts for- 
ever. 

Passiontide, for the earnest follower 
of Christ, will not be a merry time. But 
it may well be a season of soaring con- 
fidence. The Christian hears again the 
ringing declaration of St. Paul: A great 
price was paid to ransom you. And justly 
may the Christian suppose that if he will 
do but a little, the reasonable little that 
he can do, the simple, honest little that, 
with divine grace, does lie within Chris- 
tian power, then the great price o 
Christ’s blood will indeed be his ade- 
quate and efficacious ransom forever. 

Vincent P. McCorry, SJ: 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Maine 








ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 

A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in eleven fields. Dra- 
matics, discussion clubs. Organized sports; 
swimming, boating, hockey. 100-acre campus 
on Maine coast. Less than two hours from 
Boston. Tuition, board and room: $1,210. 
Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, sec’l science, med. technology. 


Swimming Winter Sports Glee Club 
Tennis Dances Newspaper 


115 acres on Lake Sebago, 18 mi. from Port- 
land. 1,100 ft. beach. Fees, $1,100. 


Catalog. Box E, No. Windham, Maine. 


Maryland 





COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 
Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





Michigan 





SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 


New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York. N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 


New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. — college prep- 
aration. Grades 9- Small 
classes. ROTC highest caine. 





Beautiful 160-acre campus on 

Great Sect Bay. 75th year. 
rite for C — 

Box Y, Oakdale, L. I., New York 


Pennsylvania 





Mount Aloysius 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
music, drama, art (interior decoration), ther 
laboratory technology, pre-occupational ther- 
apy. Secretarial, foreign-language sec’l., 

sec’l., med. record librarian. Home ec., part 
chandising. State year of graduation. Also 
high school. Academic, general and commer- 
cial. Sports, social program. Sisters of 
Mercy. Catalog. 


Dean, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 








Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical sécretarial, 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to — college. Music and 
art. 2 years A.A., degrees. Activities, 
sports. Affiliated “cu ‘Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Special America Articles 





REPRINTS 


TO KEEP FOR REFERENCE 
TO DISTRIBUTE ECONOMICALLY 








A. EDUCATION 


1. Educated Catholic Women 
By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. What part 
does the educated Catholic woman 
play in her parish? A good check list 
for self-examination. 


2. Jesuit School Directory 
A complete listing of every Jesuit Uni- 
versity and college in the U. S., giving 
every available department and course. 
3. Should Catholic Lambs Eat Ivy? 
By Thurston N. Davis, S.J. A careful 
examination of the motives that should 


— parents in selecting a college 
or their children. 


4. Justice for Religious Schools 
By Will Herberg. An eminent Jewish 


sociologist examines the justice of gov- 
ernment aid to religious schools. 


B. RELIGION 


5. Questions of a Baptist Minister 
Very helpful reading for prospective 
converts. Letters on Catholicism be- 
tween a Baptist minister and Arch- 
bishop O’Hara of Savannah. 


6. Spiritual Semites 
By Thurston N. Davis, S.J. A sympa- 
thetic treatment of the bond of charity 


that should exist between Catholics 
and Jews, and some points of division. 
7. Sister Formation 
By Sister Emil, I.H.M. A summary of 
the thinking and planning that goes 
into the new educational training pro- 
grams of Sisters. 
8. Vocations in the U. S. 
By Francis X. Curran, S.J. Statistics on 
vocations in the United States; the 
steady rise and the still greater need. 
9. Dying by Inches 
By Felicia Messuri. Spiritual insight 
into heroism of a mother’s daily rou- 
tine. 


C. MORAL ISSUES 


10. Dear Eddie 


By Lt. Raymond A. Schroth, Jr. A let- 

ter from a soldier to soldiers—on mili- 

ay life and how to face it as a Catho- 
Cc. 


11. To a Prospective Inductee 
By Avery Dulles, S.J. A letter from a 
priest, formerly in the service, to a 
young man about to be drafted into 
military life. Good advice! 


12. Background for Sex Crimes 
By Floyd Anderson. A crusading news- 
paperman lists the provocations to 
crime and immorality which parents 
can control. 


13. True Patriotism 
By Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. Ten tests 
of true patriotism. A basic chart for 
adult civics and social studies. 


14. Catholics and Civil Liberties 
By Msgr. Francis J. Lally. The able 
editor of the Boston Pilot examines the 
inclination of people to love liberty 
themselves but let others defend the 
safeguards of liberty. 


15. Censorship and NODL 
By John Courtney Murray, S.J. Father 
Murray uses unfair criticism of NODL 
to show how arguments on censorship 
should be handled intelligently. 


16. Chat about Adopting Children 
By Msgr. John O’Grady. What are the 
facts behind “red tape” in adoption 
proceedings? Should be read by any- 
one trying to adopt a child. 


17. The Sodality in America 
By Tennant C. Wright. Since the 
Apostolic Constitution, Bis Saeculari, 
of Pius XII in 1948, the Sodality has 
taken on new vitality. Read about it. 





15¢ 


The New 
Holy Week 
Order 


JOHN LaFARGE 


THE NEW 


HOLY WEEK ORDER 
by John LaFarge, S.J. 


This pamphlet was written to help lay 
people understand more fully what the 
Church intended by introducing two 
years ago the many changes in the Holy 
Week Services. 

The Church, under the leadership of 
the Holy Father, wanted particularly a 
wider participation by the laity in the 
Holy Week services, the most impressive 
ceremonies of the liturgical year. The 
many changes were introduced to bring 
the ceremonies into closer harmony with 
the spirit of the liturgy. 

Father LaFarge for most of the fifty 
years of his priesthood has been a stu- 
dent and supporter of the liturgical 
movement in the Church. In this most 
readable pamphlet he explains the spirit 
of the new Holy Week services, points 
out the difference between the new and 
old, and shows how the ceremonies sym- 
bolize the passion, death and resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord. 





Please send reprints as specified herewith: 
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THE NEW HOLY WEEK ORDER 


Please send me copies. 
1-9 copies @ i5¢ each (prepaid only) 


10 or more copies 
—special discount 50% 


Enclosed Bill me 0 


“THE AMERICA PRESS 70 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 














